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“Beyond Kancy’s Dream’ 


MARION C. 


Wonders are many, 


SHERIDAN* 


and none is more wonderful than man;... 


Cunning beyond faney’s dream is the fertile skill which brings him, now to evil, now to good. 


Asour twenty-four hundred years ago 
the chorus in Sophocles’ Antigone praised 
the fertile skill of man, “cunning beyond 
fancy’s dream.’’ The dramatist was ma- 
ture so many years ago. His audience 
was mature. What have we been doing 
in the interval since the days of Sopho- 
cles? Sophocles may serve to remind us 
that, though wonders are many, none is 
more wonderful than man, for man and 
his essential dignity are often forgotten, 
even in the schools of today. 

It is startling to think of the maturity 
of those of the past. The Egyptian 
Ptahhotep, who lived about 2550 B.c., 
gave as a precept: “Live, therefore, in 
the house of kindliness, and men shall 
come and give gifts of themselves.’ 
Manuscripts more than two thousand 

? Presidential Address, 1949, National Council of 
Teachers of English, delivered in Buffalo on Thanks 
giving evening 

?James Hillhouse High School, New 
Connecticut; president of NCTE for 1949 


Haven, 


3 Antigone, trans. Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 
in Russell Thomas (ed.), Plays and the Theater (Bos 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1941), p. 17. 


4 John Drinkwater (ed.), The Outline of Literature 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923), I, 11-12. 


years old are being published in photo- 
graphic form. A volume will contain the 
oldest known copy of the Book of 
Isaiah—the most ancient complete bibli- 
cal document ever found.’ We know of 
epic poems and dictionaries and gram- 
mars dating back four thousand years; 
we read of archeological expeditions for 
literary riddles going back to 5000 B.c.° 
How long man has been literary and re- 
flective. 

Two thousand years or so after Sopho- 
cles, Hamlet spoke of man as beyond 
fancy’s dream when he said: “What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god.’’? And it is not 
so very long ago that in America Walt 
Whitman wrote: 

Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her 
right upon the earth, 

5 Yale Alumni Magazine, October, 1949, p. 7. 

* New York Times, October 30, 1949. 

7 William Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Hamlet, 


Prince of Denmark (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1917), pp. §1~5§2. 
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Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the 
earth, 


fF a h of us here a { Ville ly as any is here ‘ 


With a high opinion of people, of hu- 
man beings and their possibilities, we de 
sire English for every student, the 
theme of this thirty-ninth annual con 
vention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. English has no mo- 
nopoly of wisdom, but it can make a 
unique contribution to people of the 
kind described by Sophocles or Shakes- 
peare or Whitman. Recognizing these 
wonders of mind and spirit, as English 
teachers we may seek their development 
beyond fancy’s dream, not to evil but to 
good. 

Che aim is ambitious. It may seem 
overambitious. It assumes responsibility 
for every student in school, for every 
student entering college. Part of the plan 
is already in operation; part of it has 
been taken for granted. Increasingly 
questions have been raised about the 
place and importance of English in a 
new kind of world. It is our feeling that 
it has a place, a most important place, 
one that is unique. 

English for every student means Eng 
lish for the privileged and for the under- 
privileged, regardless of economic dis 
tinctions or class distinctions, which are 
increasingly appearing as an important 
factor in education. Some of these stu- 
dents are well groomed; some seem 
shaggy, part of O. Henry’s four million 
or of our larger numbers 

Last week our Vice-President was mar- 
ried. After the ceremony Mrs. Barkley 
was quoted in the New York Times as 
| hate to go out there and face 

Mr Barkley’s quick re 
“That's no mess. That's the 


saying, * 
that 


S} mOnse Was 


mess “4 


Introduction by 
toni & I iveristht 1O21T), 


ems, 


§*Salut au Monde!’ in # 
1 
i 


, 
hore < 


New York 


American public.’’* And it is the Ameri- 
can public of all ages, sizes, shapes, abili- 
ties, stages of maturity, and social levels 
for whom we must plan. Perhaps the 
problems of our neighbors in Canada are 
not so different from ours, as the report 
Youth Speaks Its Mind, prepared for the 
Canadian Youth Commission, would in- 
dicate. It is in that report that I noted 
the passage from Whitman: 


Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her 


right upon the earth, 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here 


We have to try to visualize the Ameri- 
can public. Numbers give some idea. For 
this year the United States Office of Edu- 
cation estimated almost twenty-four mil- 
lion students in elementary schools, an 
increase of more than half a million stu- 
dents over last year, the largest increase 
ever made over a twelve-month period 
in this country; six million and a half 
students in secondary schools, an in- 
crease of more than a quarter of.a mil- 
lion; about two million and a half in uni- 
versities, colleges, professional schools, 
junior colleges, and normal schools, vir- 
tually the same number as last year. The 
total of estimates 
million, six million and a half, two mil- 
lion and a half 


these twenty-four 
which does not include 
schools such as those for the training of 
nurses, is about thirty-two million." 
Figures the first week in 
November by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
\ssociation indicate that ‘‘ten years from 
now the total enrolment of elementary 
and secondary schools in the United 
States will be 25 to 30 per cent larger 


released 


+Ne York Times, November Ig, 1949, P- 3 


Blodwen Davies, Youth Speaks Its Mind (To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press, 1948 
' New Yor! 


Times, September 4, 1949, p. E7 
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than it is at present.” In Kansas City in 
October, speaking at the convention of 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Dr. Earl McGrath, 
Federal Commissioner of Education, 
asked for about $300,000,000 annually 
for scholarships to stop “‘a waste of hu- 
man resources found in all parts of the 
country.” He declared that, of 320 fifth- 
grade students who have the ability to 
continue their education through college, 
only 70 do so." If in the future these stu- 
dents are added to the thirty-two million 
of today, what an opportunity is offered 
to schools to develop students beyond 
fancy’s dream. 

These numbers are large, but most 
English teachers do not think in terms of 
numbers, except possibly of the large 
numbers in their classes. Sometimes it 
seems easier to grasp America at a na- 
tional convention, as at our convention 
of teachers of English, with its represen- 


tatives from all parts of our country and 
of other countries, with its representa- 
tives of all levels of instruction. We can 
visualize America in luxury at the opera 
and at horse shows; we can see it in 


crowds at seasnore resorts on hot sum- 
mer days; crowds at football games on 
crisp autumn days, at baseball games, 
professional, school, sandlot; crowds in 
subways at rush hours; in bus or railway 
stations and airports at holiday times; 
people who live in city housing develop- 
ments or sections where housing devel- 
opments are needed; in fashionable sub- 
urban areas; in rural sections and iso- 
lated spots; people in happy and un- 
happy homes; people who go to churches, 
libraries, art exhibits, movies; who buy 
™'*The Birth Rate and the Schools,” statement 
by the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, for release in 
afternoon papers, Tuesday, November 8, 1949. 


13 New York Times, October 28, 1940. 


FANCY’S 


DRE AM” $9 


television sets, listen to the radio; who 
attend schools, colleges, and universities. 

Even though English is our vernacu- 
lar, the language of our country, a pro- 
gram of English for every student may 
need some justification. And the justifi- 
cation is not that it is needed for practi- 
cal purposes: the world of business, of 
labor and of labor relations, of confer- 
ences and of work, important as commu- 
nication is in those places. The justifica- 
tion is that English can help to develop 
man beyond fancy’s drearm and to help 
make clear that, though wonders are 
many, none is more wonderful than man. 

The statements of Sophocles, of Shake- 
speare, and of Whitman lead us to mag- 
nify the power of men and women. Many 
forces beyond our control in recent years 
have tended to dwarf man and to dwarf 
the conception of his powers, to make 
him far different from the lofty idea in 
Antigone. For a long time we were un- 
conscious of the change, though it was 
in “Lines Written in Early Spring” in 
1798 that Wordsworth made what a 
critic calls the only immediate complaint 
breathed by Wordsworth’s poetry: 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man?" 

There is increasing consciousness of 
the crowding aud of the dwarfing. It did 
not escape the notice of the New Yorker 
in the issue of January 1 of this year 
with New Year's greetings to the indi- 
vidual : 

In 1948, the individual was busy fighting to 
retain his status. The tide runs strongly against 
him. He fights for the security of his person, 
for the freedom of his conscience, for the right 
to pursue happiness, for privacy, for dignity, 
for the right to speak and the right to listen 
and the right not to listen when the speaking is 
too dull or too loud. Everywhere the individual 

"*E. Legouis, quoted in The Complete Poetical 


Works of William’ Wordsworth (‘Cambridge ed.” 
[New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1904), p. 829. 
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feels the state crowding him, or the corporation 
crowding him, or the church crowding him, or 
the home crowding him. The enigma today is 
not the energy locked’ in one atom but the 
strength stored in a single man-——the ability of 
this man to survive when he is always half sub- 
merged in something bigger (but not really) 
than he is. Here, at the end of 1948, we stretch 
out our mitt to this fellow. 


This submergence of the individual is 
part of the tendency to lower man almost 
beyond fancy’s dream. We see man 
dwindle in a kind of Gulliver's Travels. In 
every aspect of life there is standardiza- 
tion, a lack of individuality, of difference, 
for which we must strive if we focus on 
the wonders of man. Men live in crowded 
houses, indistinguishable one from an- 
other. Men work in enormous cities, in 
enormous buildings or plants, in enor- 
mous industries. Men are reached in 
enormous numbers by radio programs, 
motion pictures, newspapers, magazines, 
pictures—mass mediums of communica- 
tion. Man as a consumer of messages to 
millions becomes increasingly lethargic, 
passive, uncritical, apathetic, unwilling 
to assume responsibility, unwilling or un- 
able to make distinctions or to recognize 
beauty. Dr. Hutchins has offered the 
comic-book as the symbol of our cul- 
tural epoch."® We have a tragedy of a 
salesman with a circumscribed horizon: 
a little man, with a little philosophy, 
with a little world—-even when he is a 
traveling salesman. 

Perhaps this picture is somewhat 
stark, but it indicates a condition. Edu- 
cators must have concern for the man 
who goes into the standardized houses 
with more or less privacy, uses all the 

8 **The Talk of the Town,” New Yorker, January 
I, 1940, Pp. I. 


** Robert M 


tern Obsolete?” 


Hutchins, ‘Is the Educational Sys- 
Modern Education and Human Val 
wes (‘‘Pitcairn-Crabbe Lecture Series” 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1947]), 
a Io! 
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gadgets he has earned or won, uses all the 
mass mediums of communication in our 
complex mechanized age, which has not 
had many recent chances to behold the 
stars. Speaking at the two-hundredth 
birthday of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity at Lexington, Virginia, President 
Dodds of Princeton talked against a 
“‘worm’s-eye view of life.’’*? 

Man has dwindled in individuality, in 
responsiveness. He has almost been lost. 
But Mr. Fadiman, for one, still has faith 
in him: ‘‘Mind-man has not fought his 
last battle; nor has Thing-man quite won 
his first.’"** And I think that as English 
teachers we may agree with him. 

Material extensions cannot answer all 
problems. In some ways man has been 
magnified as well as dwarfed. He is mag- 
nified as he speeds along on the earth or 
water, under the earth or water, or high 
in the heavens. The power of his arms 
and of his legs has been extended; tools 
have lengthened his arms, and machines 
have gone further. He is conscious of 
power; he is conscious of helplessness at 
the top of a tall building when elevators 
are out of order, in an airplane when the 
mechanical extensions of his power do 
not respond as they should. 

Now we must magnify not physical 
powers, not arms and legs, but mind and 
heart and conscience. We need to dwell 
on the powers of man that are beyond 
fancy’s dream, powers that will bring him 
to good. War focused on phases of the 
horror of man’s acts that were beyond 
fancy’s dream. Men abdicated responsi- 
bility for evil. 

Our program is without doubt ambi- 
tious. No one of us will claim that all 
English teaching has developed students 
with a realization that each one is limit- 

'? New York Herald Tribune, April 13, 1949. 

'§ Clifton Fadiman, ‘“The Decline of Attention,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, August 6, 1949, Pp. 24. 
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less. For some of the failure there may be 
an excuse. Phenomenal growth in school 
populations at all levels delighted those 
who are fond of bigness and superlatives 
and promises of a well-educated people. 
America was a land of opportunity; 
everyone was in school. The idea was 
thrilling; it brought jubilation. People 
are more thoughtful now and more criti- 
cal; they have become discouraged and 
sometimes despairing. They know that 
school buildings have been neglected and 
overcrowded; that teachers have been 
underpaid and overworked and often un- 
qualified for teaching or for the positions 
they are filling. There have been no 
standards for teaching conditions, as 
there have been for factory conditions. 
There have been makeshift arrange- 
ments. Some school administrators have 
been responsible for shortcomings, pos- 
sibly when they were at their wits’ end in 
trying to harmonize taxes, increased en- 
rolments, and increasingly expensive 
school offerings. Though not every 
teacher has had a responsibility for 
teaching some English—a utopian idea 
every teacher or any teacher has been re- 
garded as competent to teach or to super- 
vise English. ? 
Into these Victorian schoolhouses with 
makeshift arrangements has come a new 
kind of student, upsetting all genteel 
ideas of school. We might use the terms 
of Rahv in Image and Idea when he 
spoke of the “paleface tradition’’ of lit- 
erature in reference to such writers as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Emily Dickinson, 
Herman Melville, and Henry James, in 
contrast to the “‘redskin tradition” of 
such writers as Walt Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Lewis, Anderson, Wolfe, and 
Steinbeck.’® In many of our schools and 
colleges our genteel tradition, call it 
% Philip Rahv, Jmage and Idea (Norfolk, Conn.: 


New Directions, 1949), pp. 1-5 
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“‘naleface”’ if you will, has been replaced 
by a new group. Schools and colleges 
have needed to begin all over in their 
planning. Third- and fourth-grade read- 
ing achievement in high school serves as 
a kind of index of the situation. Students 
of the new tradition have demanded an 
adjustment of school offerings to strange 
levels of society and of so-called intelli- 
gence. We have talked of life-adjustment. 

It is in this school situation and in 
these schools that we ask for English for 
every student. It is not necessary to say 
that we should have teachers and super- 
visors trained in an understanding of the 
unique contribution of English, teachers 
growing and happy in their teaching. 

Of what is the program to consist? One 
who is skeptical asked: Will there be 
more foliage trips with Wordsworth or 
with Washington Irving—or another 
spreading chestnut tree? And often to 
avoid hackneyed choices and formal in- 
struction there has been emphasis on the 
utilitarian, on English as a tool. 

English for every student assumes that 
English is a very useful tool, but it is as a 
tool, not as an end. The teaching of 
English is not a question of how many 
days should be spent on traditional exer- 
cises in workbooks, review books, or 
mimeographed sheets. The end of Eng- 
lish teaching is not glibness with gram- 
matical forms; with the dates of authors 
or settings; the memorizing of the spot 
marked ‘‘climax’’ in the notes; the mem- 
orizing of a title and an appositive in a 
so-called “survey,” usually of English 
literature; drill on a handbook illustrated 
by cartoons. It is not the spelling or the 
definition of a list of unrelated words. It 
is not a question-and-answer recitation 
in a schoolroom with stiff seats and awe- 
some order; nor of answers to true-false 
tests, the giving-back of items in a fac- 
tual passage, the kind of thing stressed in 
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some reading tests. It is not formal com- 
position, oral or written, without consid- 
eration of its power to communicate. It is 
not a knowledge of arbitrary rulings on 
usage about which experts cannot agree. 
It is not identification: identification of 
the proper pronunciation of words, iden- 
tification of what seems to be a simile be- 
cause “‘like’’ or ‘“‘as’’ has been used. It is 
not confusing an aesthetic experience 
with literature with the identification of 
an allusion or the identification of the au- 
thor of a verse of poetry. It is neither 
: many books re- 
quired for outside reading, really a 
strange term. 

Such a conception of English is too 


‘correctness’’ nor so 


complicated. It is made up of so many 
minute, apparently unrelated particles 
that a young teacher—or even an old 
one-—is puzzled. Which days in the 
week should be given to each? How many 
minutes should be allotted to the so- 
called ‘‘mastery’’ of this unrelated list? 
Such a conception of English is mathe- 
matical; it also seems degrading. It re- 
duces English to too low a level, to a 
sum of concrete unrelated parts. It con- 
fines English to mechanics, to externals, 
to outward shells, to husks. 

If English is to develop individuals 
divinely, there must be a‘unifying idea. 
These heterogeneous activities, many of 
them mechanical, reaching neither the 
mind nor the heart, are not the ends if 
the idea of the unlimited possibilities of 
human beings permeates the study of 
English. These points in isolation will 
not get us much further than the depress- 
ing picture drawn by Davis in Soctal-Class 
Influences upon Learning, the Inglis Lec- 
ture at Harvard in 1948, when he wrote 
of the absence of the creative in schools 
with middle-class emphasis on “‘a rather 
narrow mental abilities and 
problems’: 


range of 
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Many types of invention, of creativeness, of 
analytical organization, and indeed of symbolic 
manipulation are certainly more rare and more 
valuable to mankind than is skill in standard 
English, or standard French, or standard 
German. Moreover the intelligence neces- 
sary to acquire skill in the English language 
ranks only moderately high as compared with 
the complex mental activity to learn any one 


of several American Indian “primitive lan- 


guages.’’2* 


English to develop powers of individ- 
ual students beyond fancy’s dream must 
be directed to the human, creative side of 
a person whose dignity is respected. The 
English teacher must be concerned with 
growth of many kinds, in emotional re- 
sponses as well as intellectual 

English is not for every student unless 
there is a humanitarian attitude toward 
those with handicaps, but not a defeatist 
attitude. English for every student does 
not mean leveling to mediocrity or to 
mere literacy, whatever literacy may 
mean.”* Literacy means different things 
in Europe and in the Orient. According 
to a study, at the end of the first World 
War the level of literacy was lower in the 
United States than at the end of the sec- 
ond World War.” English teachers 
should resist every effort to level and seek 
every possible way to raise people to the 
highest plane attainable: in discrimina- 
tion, in discernment, in abstractions, in 
resourcefulness, in inventiveness, in rea- 
sonableness, in responsibility, in ethical 
ideas. A course that will develop students 
beyond fancy’s dream may be thought of 
as life-enhancement, to borrow a term 

* Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences upon 
Learning (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945), pp. 88 and go 

“M. M. Lewis, Language in Society (New York: 
Social Sciences Publishers, 1948), pp. 126, 133, 142, 
164, 

™ J. Warren Tilton, “A Measure of Improvement 
in American Education over a Twenty-five-Year 
Period, School and Society, LXIX (January 8, 1949), 
26. 
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from Berenson.?* We must reach human 
beings in really vulnerable places, vul- 
nerable in the sense that the student will 
make a response, to work not to evil but 
to good, not a stereotype without reali- 
zation. 

English must help to prevent students 
from being frustrated or human waste. 
They are not to be time-killers until they 
reach the legal age for leaving. They are 
not to be apathetic ‘‘quiet ones.’’ Eng- 
lish must reach students with all kinds of 
backgrounds, classified as “upper-upper”’ 
or ‘“‘lower-lower’’ or in any other way.’ 
It is not sentimental to believe that there 
may be liberation for students as Te- 
markable as the one when Sabrina liber- 
ated the lady in Comus or when Circe 
anointed the swine with the counter- 
charm, and once more Odysseus’ band 
‘“‘were men, men younger than before, 
much fairer too and taller to behold.’ 

We cannot demonstrate our wonder- 
working even as clearly as did the March 
of Time film on atomic energy. In a scien- 
tific age we may be thought to have 
nothing unless we can show dials, dan- 
ger, death; wonders in plant growth or in 
destruction. We shall have to talk of art 
and believe in its social functions. We 
must not be afraid to the word 
“beauty.’’ We stopped in Rocky Moun- 
tain Park to ask a workman with a red 
flag whether it was worth while to go to 
Brainerd Lake. And he talked of the 
ghost town, Ward, immediately below 
us, and of the beauty of the lake. 

Concern for words is in the air, simple, 


use 


and History in the 
Books, Inc., 


25 Bernard Berenson, Aesthetics 
Visual Arts (New York 
1945), P 130. 


Pantheon 


44 William Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven 
Yale University Press, 1941). 

45 George Herbert Palmer (trans.), The Odyssey of 
Homer (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921), 
p. 154. 
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direct words but few so simple as we 
might assume. I. A. Richards in a recent 
article in the Yale Review emphasizes 
that words cannot be classed as emotive 
alone; the meaning is more complicated.” 
There are multiple meanings in words 
and in the absence of words. In Education 
of a Humanist Albert Guérard wrote: 
The ultimate level is Silence. . . . Language 
can give us a sense of the unspeakable, the 
unutterable, the ineffable. The greatest heights 
of poetry are not reached through words, but 
through the vibrations which continue beyond 
the words. Many are deaf to this 
music. 


naudible 
.. Words hack their way through the 
explicit and lead us to the brink. He can who 
hear beyond, let him hear.?? 


Words, gestures, intonations, as well 
as silences precipitate action. It is said to 
be talk which fired people to revolution, 
discussion in French drawing-rooms prior 
to the French Revolution.* 

Words delve deep into many phases of 
life. One very important phase was em- 
phasized in the resolutions of the Na- 
tional Council in 1946. In this age of 
confusion “‘we of the Council reaffirmed 
our faith that langu.ge instruction is of 
paramount importance and that in the 
teaching profession moral illiteracy can 
be fought best by the weapon of litera- 
ture and the humanities.”’ 

If we can focus on the divine in man, 
we shall not need to quibble about the 
differences between morals, ethics, and 
the spiritual. We can aspire, however, to 
reaching them. We have resources in the 
objective treatment hy many of vision, 
authors from five thousand years ago and 
more recent dates. 

With concern for human responsive- 

“Emotive Language Still,” Yale Review, au- 
tumn, 1949, pp. 108-18 

7” Ne 
1949, Pp. 2. 


York Times Book Review, October 40, 


“Bernard Berenson, Sketch for a Self-portrait 
(New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949), p. 34. 
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ness and respect for the dignity of stu- 
dents, we need not be concerned about 
equality; it might mislead us. In his re- 
cent Modern Arms and Free Men Dr. 
Bush points out our confusion of equality 
of educational with actual 
equality of opportunity. Back in 1911, 
Dr. Charles Eliot, then president emeri- 
tus of Harvard, speaking to the New 
England Teachers of 
English, the earliest of such English asso- 


exposure 


Association of 


ciations, stressed the inequality of the 
abii:ty to seize opportunity and the need 
for recognition of the desirability of in- 
equalities.’” 

In stressing English for every student 
the idea is not the line of least resistance, 


The New Criticism: 


ENGLISH 
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not a kind of journey to Coney Island for 
relaxation in masses; not circuses alone, 
though we have increasing time for lei- 
sure. English is desirable for every stu- 
dent if it emphasizes the dignity of man 
and helps him to reach the heights at- 
tained by men thousands of years ago, 
heights in danger of being forgotten. 
Wonders are 
derful than man; 


many, and none is more 


won 


ancy’s dream is the fertile 
to evil, now to 


Cur ning beyond 


f 
skill which brings him, 


now 
good, 

Man’s fertile skill, his mind and his 
spirit, we hope, will bring him and all of 
us to good. 
No 


” Leaflet, yt, Jun . 191! 
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M R. WILLIAM O'CONNOR'S article on the 
new criticism in the November issue pro- 
vides an interesting conspectus of some of 
the main trendsin moderncritical thought, 
written by one who is in substantial 
agreement with the whole modern move 
ment. It seems to me, however, that it 
shows an insufficient awareness of pos- 
sible alternatives to that “new” approach 
which regards the primary problem in 
the critical examination of a work as the 
demonstration of its “internal consist- 
ency.”’ The only alternatives he actually 
mentions are “scholarship” (he points 
out early in his essay “the chief differ 
and 


the criticism 


and the method which em 


ences ‘between new 


scholarship’ 
ploys “the old dichotomy of content and 


form.’ Now, in the first place, ‘the chief 


( University; author of The Place of 


Weaning in Poetry, Poetry and the Modern World, A 


trad f Literature for Readers and Critics, et 


difference between the new criticism and 
scholarship” as explained by Mr. O’Con- 
nor is the difference between any criti- 
cism and scholarship. Scholarship throws 
light on the social and biographical ori- 
gins of a work, on the cultural environ- 
ment out of which it the 
transmission of the text, and thus often 
enables the critic to understand in some 
degree how the work came to be written 
and to see more clearly the meanings of 
certain parts of the text; but his job asa 
critic, whether his brand of criticism be 
old or new, remains the assessment of the 
literary worth of the work in question. 
The new criticism has no monopoly in 
this perception \s for the es« ape from 
the dichotomy of content and form, this 
has been sought by generations of critics 
and has | 
another by many who take wholly dii- 
ferent positions from those taken by any 


sprang, on 


een achieved in one fashion or 
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representative of the new movement— 
by R. L. Stevenson and John Middleton 
Murry, to mention only two, who are as 
different from each other as from any of 
those mentioned by Mr. O'Connor. I 
think it is not unfair to say that many 
who appreciate and have profited from 
the achievements of the new critics (and 
I consider myself one of those) neverthe- 
less resent the assumption of some of 
their spokesmen that they alone are 
really critics, all others being mere schol- 
ars, historians, Einfluss-hunters, “posi- 
tivists,” or unprincipled impressionists. 

One can see, of course, what it is that 
leads them to such a view. The new crit- 
ics have taken criticism more seriously-— 
grimly, even—-than representatives of 
other schools of thought and, at least 
from Dr. Leavis on, have seen the func- 
tion of the critic as central to a civiliza- 
tion. Not only have they taken every 
opportunity to differentiate between 
criticism and other kinds of literary in- 
vestigation; they have also, unlike the 
more traditional critic, refused to Start 
by a consideration of the impact of the 
work on the ordinary cultivated reader 
and then proceed to explain that impact 
in terms of the work’s qualities, but, in- 
stead, they have made critical analysis 
a tool for the total reassessment of the 
impact. They have striven by every pos- 
sible means to widen the breach between 


amateur and professional criticism: even 
their vocabulary helps to serve this pur- 
pose, so that when Mr. John Crowe Ran- 
som writes an essay on the nature of 
poetry, he does not call it, as critics of 


other schools would, ““The Nature of 
Poetry,” but “‘Poetry: A Note in On- 
t logy.” 

There is both good and bad in this, 
just as there is both good and bad in the 
criticism of criticism which the new crit- 
ics encourage (and of which the present 
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discussion is an example). Criticism of 
criticism is, after all, an intellectual lux- 
ury and may lead to an inability to en- 
joy more nourishing fare. ‘‘It is the chief 
penalty of becoming a professional liter- 
ary man,’ Mr. T.S. Eliot once remarked 
to Mr. William Empson, “that one can 
no longer read anything with pleasure.” 

The phrase “curl up with a good book”’ 
has been cheerfully abandoned to the 
Philistines, and people who take litera- 
ture seriously are supposed to have more 
rjgorous metrods of dealing with the 
work of poets and novelists. 

’ Of course, there is much gain in this 
rigor. The scrutinizing of literary the- 
ories is not only a valuable philosophical 
activity calculated to throw light on the 
differentiating characteristics of the lit- 
erary work of art but it also sometimes 
helps us to approach individual works 
with a clearer understanding of what 
they are and so of how to read them with 
greater understanding and satisfaction. 
These are two separate, though related, 
functions of criticism—one might call 
them roughly the “ philosophical’ and 
the ‘‘appreciative’—and when their 
separate nature is not realized, much con- 
fusion may result. It would be absurd to 
maintain that no Greek appreciated 
Sophocies until Aristotle had written the 
Poetics or that Enzlish playgoers had to 
wait for A. C. Bradley or Professor 
Heilman before they could understand 
and enjoy King Lear. Appreciation can 
be independent of critical theory—a 
proposition which the new critics do not 
explicitly deny but a denial of which 
seems to be implicit in much of their 
writing. But if we do not concede that it 
is possible to enjoy art without formal 
training in criticism and without pos- 
sessing general ideas about aesthetics, we 
are flying in the face of experience, set- 
ting up a priestly critical profession to 
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mediate between artists and their public 
and encouraging the growth of the most 
barren kind of academicism in matters 
artistic and literary. 

We all agree that criticism is valuable, 
but we must be clear about its kind of 
value. Eliot has defined criticism in the 
sense in which we are using the term as 
‘the commentation and exposition of 
works of art by means of written words” 

a re nable, if inelegant, definition; 
but it should be noted that the definition 
itself says nothing of what this ‘‘com- 
mentation and exposition”’ is supposed to 
achieve. In the Mr. 
©’Connor has reminded us, Eliot denies 
that criticism is “‘autotelic” (it should be 
said that this essay was written in 1923, 
Eliot had nd himself that 


same essay, as 


before of 


pontifical pretentiousness in manner and 
vocabulary which mars some of his early 
prose) and specifically asserts that it 


must always profess an end in view, 
which he roughly defines as “‘ the elucida- 
tion of works of art and the correction of 
taste.’ But we must go further than this. 
‘* Elucidation” is an ambiguous word, and 
“the correction of taste” an even more 
ambiguous phrase. Elucidation itself will 
vary according to the purpose of the 
elucidator. Miss Lily Campbell's eluci- 
dation of Shakespeare’s historical plays 
is very different in nature and purpose 
from the elucidation supplied by, say, 
John Palmer in his Political Characters of 
Shakes peare— a fact which Mr. O'Connor 
sees but which he might have explored 
further. A poem or a play or a novel can 
be very many things at the same time 

a reflection of the cultural climate of its 
age, a document in the mental history of 
its author, a carefully patterned arrange 

ment of words, ideas, images, situations, 
a fable, a piece of rhetoric, and the com 

munication of a unique insight into an 
aspect of human experience through one 
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or another (or several) of these means. 
We may choose to elucidate the work as 
any one of these things, or as any two, or 
as many as we think we can handle. 

But our new critic, with his awareness 
of the difference between criticism and 
scholarship, has his answer at once: 
“There is no real difficulty here,”’ he will 
reply. ‘What the literary critic should 
concern himself with is the work qua 
work of art. He should ignore it as a 
document in the history of ideas, as an 
expression of the writer's personality, or 
as anything but a poem or a play or a 
novel, and the problem is to find out 
what a poem or a play or a novel really 
is, what it is uniquely, what it is that no 
other form of written expression is. Hav- 
ing done this, he can proceed to demon- 
strate its special formal qualities and ex- 
hibit it as a literary work of art.” He 
then proceeds to find a formula which 
will define the guiddity of a literary form 
and goes on to the analysis of individual 
texts which demonstrates that any given 
example conforms to this definition. 

This is all very appealing. The human 
mind has a fondness for definitions and 
categories, for contrasts and exclusions, 
for analytic demonstrations. Neverthe- 
less, a sense that the true quality of a 
poem somehow escapes this sort of de- 
fining and categorizing and demonstrat- 
ing has persisted throughout the history 
of criticism and has given rise to every 
kind of evasive impressionism in order to 
avoid coming to grips with the basic 
question of whether and why a given 
poem is good. “It were as wise to cast a 
violet into a crucible that you might dis- 
cover the formal principle of its colour 
and odour, as seek to transfuse from one 
language into another the creations of a 
poet,” wrote Shelley; but the modern 
critic, in spite of his awareness of the 
uniqueness of a given work of art, is 
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made uncomfortable by such statements 
because they open the door to autobio- 
graphical chatter masquerading as criti- 
cism. And there again we can understand 
and sympathize with this insistence that 
without a stern formal discipline real 
criticism is impossible. 

But in a sense “real criticism’’ is im- 
possible. This is not by any means to say 
that there are no standards of value, that 
we must fall back on personal taste, or 
vague impressionism, or on mere gush. 
We do, however, mean that no critical 
statement about a work of literary art-—- 
least of all, about a poem—can be a com- 
plete statement of what it is and why it 
is good. On the level of aesthetic theory, 
it may be possible to construct a set of 
valid generil principles; but as far as 
practical criticism is concerned, criticism 
designed to demonstrate the nature and 
quality of a work and so to increase un- 
derstanding and appreciation, it must al- 
ways be fragmentary, indirect, approxi- 
mate, and can. never be a complete and 
wholly satisfactory description of what in 
fact takes place in the work of art. 

It is not difficult to see why this should 
be so. A poem is an immense complex of 
meaning which is nevertheless simple and 
immediate in its impact, and it is impos- 
sible to describe that complex and simu!- 
taneously to account for its impact. To 
resolve the poem into mere complexity 
by analytic discussion is often useful and 
helpful, but it hardly begins to explain 
the reasons for its total impact on the ex- 
perienced and sensitive reader, nor does 
it necessarily increase appreciation for 
the inexperienced. The richness and 
uniqueness of poetic statement, so right- 
ly insisted on by the new critics, is far too 
vften underestimated in their practice, 
tor in their desire to concern themselves 
only with literary criteria they are liable 
to narrow their analysis so as to exclude 
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all elements that are not exclusively re- 
lated to those criteria. But the fact is that 
there is no such thing as a purely literary 
work of literature. A work of literary art is 
necessarily a mixed form. It produces its 
effect by being several things at once 
not by mere complexity but by operating 
simultaneously on several different levels 
not only of meaning but of existence. 
Our search for ‘‘criteria that make 
possible judgments about _ literary 
worth,”’ in Mr. O’Connor’s phrase, if 
pursued with a disinterested desire to 
find out what a work of literary art really 
is rather than with a desire to find merely 
a consistent method, will eventually turn 
up the fact that literary discourse is by 
its very nature several kinds of discourse 
at once. A poem is a structure with “‘in- 
ternal consistency,’’ but it is also often a 
fascinating record of the poet’s mind, a 
period-piece reflecting with moving bril- 
liance the climate of an age, and a story. 
We may differentiate uses of language in 
a poem which are not to be found in 
other ways of writing, but this does not 
mean that the full impact of a poem can 
be determined by examining only its dif- 
ferentiating qualities. Who can hear Mo- 
zart played on the harpsichord without 
enjoying,’ as part of his reaction to the 
actual music, the poignant feeling of lis- 
tening to the gaiety of a lost civilization? 
Is this reaction “impure,’’ sentimental, 
irrelevant? If, in seeing Hamlet, we ap- 
preciate its dramatic structure and its 
poetic magnificence while, at the same 
time, seeing it as the work of Shake- 
speare the Elizabethan, are we being 
aesthetically wicked? A work of literary 
art, which, because of its richness, its use 
of so many elements of expression, can 
be so many things at once, is often, also, 
a work of history and of autobiography 
and of moral philosophy; and its impact 
on us is the more profound because it is 
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all these things. In appreciating a work 
of art, we have only one ear cocked for 
“internal consistency,’ for the purely 
“formal”’ aspect. And often when such 
consistency has been demonstrated we 
do not read the work with any richer en- 
joyment. 

The new critics, of course, have their 
answer here. Messrs. Wimsatt and 
Beardsley, in a widely discussed article 
(duly cited by Mr. O’Connor) have in 
their very title boldly stigmatized as a 
“fallacy’’ the consideration by the critic 
of the impact of a work on the reader. 
Their concern with what a literary work 
is, uniquely and formally, rather than 
with the reasons for which it is enjoyed, 
logically leads them to dismiss the testi- 
mony of those who enjoy literature as ir- 
relevant. The new criticism tends, in 
fact, to be impatient with the testimony 
of readers. A poem, the argument seems 
to run, should be enjoyed for those of its 


aspects which differentiate it from other 
forms of discourse; whether it is ever so 
enjoyed is considered an irrelevant ques- 
tion. This is a seductively tidy way of 


looking at things—as though we were to 
enjoy people only for such of their at- 
tributes as distinguished them from all 
other kinds of living creatures and not 
for their total selves--but it leads, in 
criticism as in morality, to a puritanism 
which does violence to the values found 
in experience, 

Why, it might be asked, is the “‘affec- 
tive fallacy”’ in any sense a fallacy? The 
value of literature surely lies in its ac- 
‘tual or potential effect on readers—ad- 
mittedly, on experienced and sensitive 
readers, on readers who have had suffi- 
cient exposure to this kind of thing to 
have developed a proper responsiveness 
and discrimination. To deny this is to fall 
into the “ontological fallacy”’ of believing 
that a work of art fulfils its purpose and 
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achieves it value simply by being, so that 
the critic becomes concerned only to 
demonstrate the mode of its being by de- 
scriptive analysis. This is comparable to 
saying that a body of moral laws exists 
in order to have an internal logical struc- 
ture and that to consider the effect of 
obeying any given law would be to move 
from questions of moral philosophy to 
questions of social or individual behavior. 
Literature is a phenomenon produced by 
men in order to communicate in a certain 
way with their fellows. In the last analy- 
sis, the test of its value can only be 
judged by the receiver, and judged by 
him on some kind of “affective’’ theory. 
Of course, the critic must consider the 
means by which this special kind of com- 
munication—in virtue of which literary 
discourse differs from other kinds of dis- 
course--is achieved, and this in turn 
leads him to an examination of internal 
consistency as one among many char- 
acteristics of a work of art. (The new 
critics generally talk as though it were 
the only essential characteristic.) But we 
must distinguish between means and 
ends. Poetry—in the largest sense of the 
word—is a unique method of making a 
unique kind of communication, and it is 
the real or potential effectiveness of the 
communication which justifies the meth- 
od, not vice versa. 

There is, of course, the question of 
communication to whom. Who is the ideal 
reader whose reactions are to be taken as 
the norm? We must not take a purely 
pragmatic view and send out pollsters to 
find out who are most affected by which 
works—to that extent Messrs. Wimsatt 
and Beardsley are right. The ability to 
discriminate between more and less ef- 
fective uses of the medium of poetry is 
achieved by deep and wide experience in 
reading. The most brilliant literary mind, 
if faced only by the poems of Eddie 
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Guest, might believe that they repre- 
sented the height of poetic expression; 
but, given the opportunity to read wide- 
ly and richly, he will change his views. 
Deep and wide reading provides a better 
training in critical appreciation than a 
thousand ingenious analyses of poems. If 
critical analysis be provided as well, the 
process can be speeded up, and the read- 
er may be made aware of how the effects 
which he appreciates are achieved—and 
that in itself increases appreciation. 
The best “appreciative’’ criticism is 
that which enables the reader to get a 
glimpse of the real life in a work: having 
glimpsed it, he can proceed to enter into 
all its rich vitality. No critical method is 
absolute, foolproof, or ‘“true.’’ I have 


known students who have been more ef- 
fectively brought to see the essential life 
in a poem by hearing it read aloud slowly 
than by the most careful analysis of its 
structure. Art is meant to be experi- 


enced, and the function of criticism is to 
assist that experience.’ After reading 
some of the new criticism, one might 
imagine that an effective stage perform- 
ance would achieve less toward an under- 
standing of Hamlet than an analysis of its 
internal consistency made in the study. 
Criticism of any work of art is a kind of 
performance, a sort of substitute for per- 
formance. Part of the true glory of a 
scene in Hamlet may be brought out for 
students by having them act it out. 
There are, of course, other ways, and the 
careful discussion of structure, imagery, 
and similar points can be of immense 
help. But to say that what matters about 
a work of art is not its communicative 
potential but its internal consistency is to 
put the cart before the horse completely. 

One must not forget the pedagogical 


2 ‘*Be minute,” wrote Coleridge to Sotheby, ‘‘and 
assign your reasons often, and your first impressions 
always.” (My italics.) 
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aspect of criticism. As far as its classroom 
use is concerned, the function of criticism 
is to increase awareness of what a work of 
literary art really is and by so doing to 
increase appreciation of it. To teach a 
student that criticism always and nec- 
essarily involves demonstration of inter- 
nal consistency, or of paradox, or of 
ambivalent meanings, or what have you, 
may be useful but is often fatal. If the 
student does not learn that such devices 
are means to achieve a communicative 
effect and that the reader remains dead 
to the work so long as that communica- 
tive effect remains unachieved, then he 
has learned only to be a pedant. How 
often have I seen a student who has got 
it into his head that ingenuity of analysis 
is the mark of the good critic proceed to 
make a pretentious fool of himself by 
demonstrating with misguided ingenuity 
the existence of manifestly absurd mean- 
ings in some poem or story. There is 
such a thing as a “feeling” (horrid word!) 
for a work and its period which can save 
one frorn such barren stupidities. Our 
new critics generally have this feeling, 
because they are men of wide reading and 
historical knowledge. They have assimi- 
lated a whole historical tradition, and 
they know, before they approach Hamlet 
as professional critics, to what area of hu- 
man sensibility and significance it be- 
longs. In their demand that all works 
should be treated as though they were 
contemporary and anonymous they are 
in effect requiring the student of today to 
do without tools which they themselves 
are continually using, though often not 
consciously. There is, in fact, no limit to 
what ingenious analysis can achieve by 
way of demonstrating complexity and 
consistency of structure in any work at 
all, good or bad: how far you can go is 
taught you by your “taste’’—-and taste 
is the sum of what you have learned 
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about art by willing and interested expo- 
sure to it. It necessarily includes an ele- 
ment of historical discrimination, since 
wide reading experience is bound to pro- 
duce in a reader of any native sensitivity 
at all some awareness of the difference be- 
tween the cultural points of reference of, 
say, Milton and Matthew Prior. This 
does not mean that there may not be 
even greater differences between two 
contemporary writers. 

It is not wise to give the student the 
impression that the end-product of lit 
erary activity is the critical analysis of 
the work and not the work itself. I do not 
suggest for a moment that the new criti- 
cism would maintain such a preposterous 
position, but its practitioners often im 
plicitly suggest this attitude. Literature 
exists to be read and enjoyed, and criti- 
cism, at least in its pedagogical aspect, 
exists in order to increase awareness and 
so increase enjoyment. The purely philo- 
sophical critic may entertain himself by 
trying to isolate the quiddity of poetry 
(but I should maintain that the quiddity 
of poetry is that, unlike all other forms 
of communication, it has no single quid 
dity), but the “appreciative” critic will 


use any means at his disposal—analytic, 


descriptive, histrionic, yes, even histori- 
cal—to arouse alert interest, to produce 


that communicative impact without 
which all further critical discussion is 
useless 

Another objection might be brought 
against much (but not all) of the new 
criticism. Even if we agree that it is pos- 
sible to isolate and define the differentiat- 
ing qualities of a work of literary aii, we 
may not agree that those qualities are to 
be discussed in terms of structure. To 
many of the new critics all criticism is 
analysis of structure, and demonstration 
of value is demonstration of structural 


complexity and coherence. There are, 
however, many valuable kinds of litera- 
ture whose value does not reside in their 
structural effectiveness. There is not even 
a single poetic use of language. Good 
verse can consist of propositional state- 
ments neatly phrased, with an agreeable 
rhythm and pleasantly chiming ryhmes 
serving more or less as pleasing decora- 
tion (as in John Pomisret’s “ The Choice,” 
for example), or, at the other end of the 
scale of poetic expression, it may be like 
a poem of Donne’s or of Dylan Thomas’, 
a flaming organic unity in which every 
element in the expression contributes 
equally to the total communication. To 
place a poem in this scale is not neces- 
sarily to pass any value-judgment on it, 
for there can be good poems at any place 
in the scale. We may with some justice 
hold, however, that the potentialities for 
really impressive poetic expression are 
less likely to exist at the lower end of the 
scale and that the most effective poems 
are those which come in the middle or 
higher parts of the range. Such questions 
can only be resolved by reading poems 
and considering what each achieves. One 
might say that at the lower end of the 
scale of poetic expression the handling of 
language is nearer to that of prose or per- 
haps to that of nonartistic literary ex- 
pression and that it makes less use of the 
characteristically poetic ways of han- 
dling language. But is this necessarily a 
vaiue-judgment? Is the best poetry the 
most poetical poetry, poetry which uses 
most of those aspects of language which 
differentiate the poet’s use of it from 
other kinds of use? And, anyway, is this 
difference to be explained in terms of 
structure? The point is, to say the least, 
arguable. 

By concentrating on what they deem 
to be the differentiating qualities of po- 
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etic expression (in the widest sense of 
“poetic’’) and by seeing these qualities in 
terms of complexity and coherence of 
structure, many of the new critics often 
find themselves unable to cope with such 
simpler forms of literature as the verse- 
essay or the song-lyric. The new criti- 
cism is incapable, for example, of demon- 
strating the magnificence of Burns’s songs 
(which I have recently seen dismissed 
with something very like contempt by a 
young critic). The devices by which 
Burns, in “ Auld Lang Syne,” sublimates 
nostalgia for the past in present good fel- 
lowship to close with a forma! social ges- 
ture which holds past and present together 
for one tenuous moment by ritual, man’s 
way of marking permanently the fleeting 
meanings of things—this sort of thing 
cannot be handled or even discussed by 


the new criticism without embarrass- 


ment. And what of the devices by which 
lyrics are fitted to music? These are some 


of the areas in which modern criticism, 
largely because of its persistence in con- 
sidering every “affective” theory as a 
“fallacy” and thus clinging to what I 
have called the “ontological fallacy,” is 
seriously inadequate. 

This has an effect on the vocabulary of 
the new criticism and, indeed, on its 
prose style, which as a rule is ugly and 
clotted. There seems to be a tendency to 
equate grace and clarity with superfici- 
ality and a preference for a technical 
jargon which is not, in fact, necessary in 
order to communicate adequately. Some 
of the results of this—for example, the 
comical ‘‘ Glossary of the New Criticism”’ 
which appeared in Poetry some time ago 

are likely to encourage the worst kind 
of verbal exhibitionism and, among the 
hangers-on of the movement, have often 
done so. 

But it would be unjust to judge the 
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new criticism by its more ragged camp 
followers. All I am concerned to do here 
is to point to some limitations and inade- 
quacies of its characteristic method. I 
certainly recognize its great achievement 
in helping to abolish from our colleges 
the mumbling survey course consisting of 
biographical facts combined with lists of 
adjectives appropriate to each writer and 
in insisting on the close reading of indi- 
vidual texts. But the alternative is not 
necessarily to throw out all that Mr. 
Ransom, for example, or Mr. Wimsatt 
would like to throw out, to remove from 
our critical vocabulary all adjectives de- 
signed to point to the nature of the 
work’s impact on the qualified reader, to 
manipulate a few pretentious technical 
terms. We can learn from the new critics 
without using their jargon, adopting 
their puritanism, or employing their pro- 
crustean method of forcing every literary 
work into a pattern of complex coherence 
or ambivalence or paradox or some such 
criterion. We can learn to read carefully, 
sensitively, critically, without losing 
sight of the richness and essential ‘‘im- 
purity” of all effective literary art and 
without forgetting that, as the rejected 
Saintsbury once remarked, “‘in the house 
of poetry are many mansions.”’ What we 
want is a richer, not a narrower, aes- 
thetic than the traditional combination 
of autobiographical impressionism and 
description. Catholicity of taste does not 
mean the abandonment of standards, 
nor does the recognition that different 
kinds of value may legitimately be called 
“literary” imply the loss of critical prin- 
ciples. In the last analysis, the charac- 
teristic method of the new criticism— 
immensely helpful though it has been, 
and brilliantly as it is often employed 

is inadequate because it is too easy. Its 
tendency toward what Professor Crane 
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has called “critical monism”’ leads to a 
drastic oversimplification of what in fact 
a work of literary art is, what kind of 
pleasure it gives, and why it is valuable. 
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It is the invention of ardent but inelastic 
minds and, too often, of minds that are 
really happier talking about literature 
than reading and enjoying it. 


The Art of Plain English 


MARK NEVILLE? 


Reces rLyagroup of Boy Scouts was in- 
vited to participate in a waste-paper 
drive. They accepted the invitation and 
agreed to meet the leader at the fire sta- 
tion in their community. Later, an 
eighth-grader decided to tell the. experi- 
ences of the group in a written composi- 
tion. He titled the composition “Collecting 
Waste Paper.’’ He opened with this sen- 
tence: “Well, everybody who promised to 
come came.’’ And with that sentence, co- 
gent and to the point, I knew that Jimmy 
was making progress in acquiring the art 
of plain English. And I also realized with 
increasing clarity that the purpose of 
teaching English is to help pupils, what- 
ever grade they be in, to say in speech 
and in writing a plain thing in a plain 
way. 

And then I queried myself: To what 
extent do I, as a teacher of English, say a 
plain thing in a plain way? And then I 
directed the question to all teachers of 
English: Do we practice the art of plain 
English? Let us find out. 

Conclusions drawn from studies of in- 
dividual growth, with attendant empha- 
sis upon differences among individuals, 
of the Na 
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have challenged administrators, curricu- 
lum specialists, and teachers to reorgan- 
ize educational procedures and practices. 
In the light of what we know, our plans 
for teaching are modified and, some- 
times, completely changed. In the light 
of what we are told we should know, al- 
though frequently we do not clearly un- 
derstand, we follow blindly the advice of 
an educational expert and try to put into 
practice the artifice of our impractical 
thinking. All too many of us, though ex- 
pressing a desire to guide pupils in ac- 
quiring mastery of the art of plain Eng- 
lish, are easily led into a labyrinth of pro- 
fessional jargon pointed up by profes- 
sional anecdotes and thus fail to practice 
the arts of communication and interpre- 
tation ourselves. We listen to a visiting 
professor, fired with the zeal of a great 
social reformer, criticize with deep feeling 
akin to pity the teaching of Silas Marner. 
When he has finished that good novel and 
thrust it bodily into perdition, we decide 
that our educational sin has been great; 
and so we are very contrite and promise 
whatever gods may be that Silas Marner 
will never again darken the door of edu- 
cational opportunity. Then our attention 
is called to the supposed fact that Eng- 
lish grammar is a hindrance to the educa- 
tion of all American youth, and so we be- 
gin to discuss the “functional approach” 
and its implications. Now let us consider, 
in plain English, the following proposi- 
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tion: When teaching is poor, every effort 
should be made to improve teaching. No- 
body can possibly disagree with the prop- 
osition. Now let us consider this poor 
logic: When teaching is poor, every effort 
should be made to improve teaching. The 
teaching of Silas Marner is poor. There- 
fore, Silas Marner should not be taught. 
The same bad logic is applied to the 
teaching of grammar. The pattern seems 
to be like this: The teaching of grammar 
has little effect upon the speech and writ- 
ing of pupils. The average pupil does not 
like grammar. Therefore, grammar 
should not be taught. I submit to you 
that there is nothing wrong with Silas 
Marner. | feel deeply the need for restat- 
ing the principles of English grammar so 
that teacher and pupil alike can under- 
stand them. But I do not subscribe even 
momentarily to the proposition that ma- 
terials that are badly taught should be 
eliminated from the curriculum. I| desire 
to improve the teaching of English in all 
its aspects. | cannot accept the “nice- 
ideas”’ curriculum. 

We must examine our concepts and be- 
liefs. Some of us are so set in our ways 
that we refuse to see anything of value in 
current practice; others are so impressed 
by the new ideas that we seem to reject 
all values in the old. I am not talking 
about taking a middle ground. | am talk- 
ing about the search for truth. 

We teachers of English, as a group, are 
professionally minded; but we allow our- 
selves to be placed on the defensive. The 
teaching of English is subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny by administrators, curricu- 
lum specialists, and educational research- 
ers. Their opinions and conclusions have 
a definite effect on the teaching of Eng- 
ish. Sometimes the effect is laudable; 
sometimes noxious. You may recall that 
in the not far distant past the phrase 
“course of study’? became anathema. 
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There is little doubt that the traditional 
program in English, with its prescribed 
rigidity, was an evil influence. It afforded 
identity of opportunity; it denied equali- 
ty. In the light of modern principles of 
educational psychology, the old course of 
study was declared bad by common con- 
sent—-and rightly so. So much was said 
against ‘‘course of study,’’ however, that 
very few persons took the time to ana- 
lyze the meanings involved in the denun- 
ciations; so teachers of teachers and 
teachers of children and youths indis- 
criminately denounced every type of or- 
ganization or planning which even slight- 
ly implied the concept of ‘“‘course of 
study.’’ The results of such action are 
seen in the following observation, an 
isolated case, to be sure, but representa- 
tive, I’m also sure, of the many bewilder- 
ing experiences of teachers of English. 

Two young teachers of English en- 
rolled in a summer education workshop 
in a well-known university. They desired 
to concentrate on the teaching of Eng- 
lish. There was no English consultant in 
the workshop; so the workshop director 
asked a visiting instructor in the English 
department if he would be willing to ad- 
vise workshop teachers of English. The 
instructor agreed to do so. 


The young English teachers made an 
appointment with the English adviser in 
order to discuss their problem. They 
opened the conference by stating that the 
superintendent of their school system 


was very much concerned about the fact 
that graduates of the high school were 
making a very poor showing on college 
placement tests in English and that their 
performance in freshman English was 
just awful. In order to help to remedy the 
situation, he had sent them to the work- 
shop for the expressed purpose of writing 
a tentative course of study for the teach- 
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ing of English in the high school of their 
community. 

The adviser said that the problem 
shouldn't be a difficult one to solve. They 
could find many suggestions in recent 
programs in English, in An Experience 
Curriculum in English, and from their 
own experiences in their community. 
They not only agreed that they could 
formulate a plan but also stated that 
they had presented a preliminary outline 
for a course of study. Then they said, 
“But we are discouraged from working 
on a course of study. We are told that a 
course of study is not progressive. If 
writing a course of study is not good 
planning, what can we do?”’ 

The adviser remarked that there are 
courses of study and courses of study but 
hastened to add that he doubted that 
they had stated their real problem. The 
young teachers showed some surprise, 
and the adviser said, ‘Your real problem 
is whether to eat or not to eat next win- 
ter.’’ Then he continued, ‘“‘You were sent 
here to study ways of improving the 
teaching of English in your community. 
You are told that the words you use are 
unprogressive. It hasn’t been proved to 
you that what you are planning to do is 
unintelligent! If words are important, 
and | think they are, change the words. 
My advice is that you continue to plan 


as you have been doing, but do not cal! 


your study a course of study. Rename it 
a ‘Frame of Reference for the Teaching 
of English’ and you will be happy, the di 
rector of the workshop will be happy, and 
your superintendent will be pleased with 
your efforts.”’ 

English is not an educational stepchild 
to be shunted about by administrators, 
curriculum specialists, and educational 
researchers: it is not a subject to be 
given, grudgingly, a subsidiary place in 
the curriculum; nor is it something to be 
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taught apart from other vital education- 
al activities as if it were only a tool ora 
skill to be mastered against its possible 
use at some remote time. Experiences in 
English provide the blood stream that 
goes to the heart of American education. 
And until we voice our opinions soundly 
and forcefully through our National 
Council of Teachers of English Curricu- 
lum Commission, we shall be on the de- 
fensive, striving to put into practice the 
theories of every organization but our 
own. 

A statement to the effect that the 
teaching of English holds but an unsat- 
isfactory position in our schools may be 
true, but it is valueless unless teachers of 
English become familiar with the vital 
problems of general education and realize 
the relationship of English to those prob- 
lems. We do not improve the teaching of 
English by criticizing “courses of study”’ 
as obsolete and then confining further 
discussion to the advantages of planned 
or incidental programs. I concur with the 
statement made in that most interesting 
and challenging document, The Teaching 
of English in England, published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office in 1921 
twenty-eight years ago: 

The inadequate conception of the teaching of 
English in this country is not a separate de- 
fect which can be separately remedied. It 1s 
due to a more far-reaching failure-——the failure 
to conceive the full meaning and possibilities of 
national education as a whole, and that failure 
again is due to a misunderstanding of the educa- 
tional values to be found in the different regions 
of mental activity, and especially to an under- 
estimate of the importance of the English 
language and literature. It is not required of 
us that we should propose in detail a complete 
scheme of national education, but we are com- 
pelled to indicate certain principles which must 
form the basis of any such scheme. The recog- 
nition of these principles is an indispensable 
condition of success in providing for the best 
use of English as a means of intercourse and of 
education. Our position may be compared to 
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that of an architect called in to advise upon 
what tn be done with a stone which the build- 
ers have hitherto rejected. We find that the 
stone is invaluable; but also that the arch is 
too faulty to admit it. We propose to meet not 
one but two imperative needs by rebuilding 
the arch and using our stone as the keystone 
of the whole—the use for which it, and no other, 
is available. 


It is high time that we, as teachers of 
English, participate through our Cur- 
riculum Commission in the solution of 
the larger problems of education as well 
as continue our perennial discussions and 
arguments about the formal teaching of 
formal grammar as opposed to the in- 
formal teaching of incidental usage, the 
intensive study of a few literary classics 
as opposed to the extensive literature ex- 
perience with much more emphasis upon 
the modern, the requiring of stilted book 
reports as opposed to the many activities 
in which pupils manifest their apprecia- 
tion of literature. Discussions of such de- 


tails are necessary and vital, and much 
good comes of them; but usually we are 
fortified by our thinking that our partic- 
ular bulwark is impregnable. 

We must seek a common ground upon 


which we all can stand. That common 
ground is within reach. First, we must 
think of education as a whole. By so do- 
ing we shall abe ble to accept an intelli- 
gent educational philosophy stated with- 
in the framework of the social philosophy 
of our democratic United States. In the 
light of our educational philosophy we 
can state our philosophy for the teaching 
of English. Of course, local conditions 
suggest the philosophy of a particular 
school system or of a particular school, 
but the specifics must be stated in terms 
of education as a whole. 

Simple isn’t it? But not too simple. 
Very few schools that I know have ever 
attempted to state their educational phi- 
losophy. As a result, we have individual 
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teachers with individual philosophies or 
with no apparent philosophy at all. But 
we all are talking about the improvement 
of the teaching of English and of the con- 
ditions of learning—-not only teachers of 
English, but all teachers—-and we pro- 
pose changes, pertinent and otherwise; 
and some of us, I fear, are blown about 
by every wind of fashionable doctrine. 
We talk about “subject-matter courses,” 
“correlated courses,” ‘ 
“integrated courses,’ ‘‘areas-of-experi- 
ence coures,”” and “‘common-learnings 
courses”’ and strive to perfect techniques 
to make our favorite organizations 
palatable. 

I insist that the most important step 
that we can now take is to perfect tech- 
niques that will insure an integrated 
faculty. How can we ever hope to do real- 
ly effective teaching unless the faculty, 
acting as a committee of the whole, dis- 
cusses ideas in democratic fashion and 
then formulates a statement of a practi- 
cal philosophy? We, as teachers of Eng- 
lish, should insist upon such action. 
When we get that action, we will then be 
on the offensive and can insist that the 
true function of English is not only to 
guide pupils in acquiring such a com- 
mand of the language arts that their 
communication is sound and meaningful 
but also that the function of English is to 
complement and improve teaching and 
learning in all other areas. The head of 
the department of English of Middlebury 
College says, and [ agree with him: 
‘Nothing in the secondary school curric- 
ulum can be more needful or practical for 
all students than accurate, clear expres- 
sion—ability to understand and to im- 
part thought to others. English is no 
more or less than that. . . . Such courses 
as minimize written work or employ the 
check-type test give little opportunity 
for the mastery of vocabulary, which 


‘core courses,” 
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comes through use of words. Neither does 
it allow for the development of ideas, 
which comes through thought shaped 
into sentence and paragraph.”’ 

When we establish as a fact that Eng- 
lish does complement and improve teach- 
ing in all areas, we shall be able to em- 
phasize another salient fact which is that 
English is the core of the curriculum, the 
social foundation of all education, includ- 
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ing the social studies. Perhaps we shail be 
enabled to improve the education of all 
American youth by providing for all 
American youth all possible vital experi- 
ences in communication through English. 
We are not primarily preparing all Amer- 
ican youth or any American youth to 
earn a living. We are preparing them to 
be better human beings-—and above that 
there is no higher calling. 


Literature and Human Behavior 


JOHN J. DrBOER’ 


Tue traditional emphasis in the teach- 
ing of literature in American schools has 
been upon a knowledge of the contents of 
literary selections and, particularly in 
the secondary schools, upon a knowledge 
of literary biography and history. In re- 
cent years certain significant changes in 
this emphasis have been noted. Some 
commercial literary anthologies, for ex- 
ample, have begun to make moderate 
changes in the method of selection and 
organization of literary materials for stu- 
dent use. The large percentage of stu- 
dents who drop out of high school before 
graduation and the relative lack of inter- 
est in English classes on the part of many 
students have led to a reconsideration of 
the uses of literature in the general edu- 
cation of American youth. Instruction in 
literature today undertakes, in addition 
to the development of pleasure, apprecia 
tion, and discernment in the reading of 
worthy literature, the cultivation of per- 
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sonal, social, and spiritual insights and 
such modifications of personality as will 
result in desirable behavioral changes. 
Little is definitely known as to what 
effect the reading of literature has upon 
behavior. A study of the professional 
publications reveals little or no reliable 
evidence as to actual personality changes 
resulting from the reading of literature. 
Numerous studies have been made of the 
information, concepts, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, attitudes acquired through reading. 
We have no evidence, however, of the de- 
gree to which knowledge, concepts, and 
attitudes ascertained from conventional 
scales influence overt behavior or affect 
the structure of the reader’s personality 
Nevertheless, we have assumed, and 
must assume, that the reading of good 
books will influence the manner of one’s 
thinking, feeling, and acting. In reading 
a story, a boy or girl symbolically or 
vicariously goes through the experiences 
described. We.may reasonably conclude 
that the effects of these experiences on 
the reader will be similar to those of com- 
parable experiences in real life, although 
perhaps less intense. Psychiatrists have 
operated on this assumption for many 
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years. The use of “ bibliotherapy,” the re- 
lief of mental suffering by the psycho- 
logical processes induced by reading, has 
been known in mental hospitals since at 
least 1904, when the McLean Hospital in 
Waverly, Massacl.usetts, insisted upon 
the importance of a carefully selected li- 
brary for patients, utilizing a trained 
resident librarian. The Menninger Clinic 
today regards the library as a definite 
part of the physician’s clinical resources. 
The use of reading in therapy appears to 
be standard practice in modern mental 
hospitals. As one writer in the magazine 
Psychiatry put it, ‘‘our intuition and our 
experience tell us that books may indeed 
‘minister to a soul diseased,’ and come to 
the aid of the doctor or even precede 
him.’ 

The analogy between the mental hos- 
pital and the school may seem inappro- 
priate to all but the most cynical teacher, 
even though bedlam does occasionally 
break loose in classrooms. However, our 
growing knowledge of the dynamics of 
personality should lead us to a serious 
consideration of the responsibility of the 
school, and particularly of teachers of 
English, for the promotion of the mental 
health of young people. We are frequent- 
ly informed that one of every ten of our 
students may be expected to suffer men- 
tal breakdown at some time in his life. 
Most of the remaining nine will experi- 
ence, in varying degrees, some form of 
unhappiness because of unresolved con- 
flict, frustration, fear, or other impair- 
ment of mental health. Teachers are not, 
and should not attempt to be, mental 
therapists. But they can, through the 
wise guidance of young people’s reading, 
carry on what may be called preventive 
bibliotherapy. The teacher of literature 

3 Jerome M. Schneck, ‘‘Bibliotherapy and Hospi- 
tal Library Activities,” Psychiatry, VIII (1945), 
207-28, 
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must think first of the mental and spir- 
itual needs of the youth and of literary 
content, criticism, history, and biogra- 
phy second. 

That teachers of English are becoming 
increasingly aware of the therapeutic 
functions of literature is apparent from 
the growing literature on this subject. 
Louise Rosenblatt’s Literature as Ex- 
ploration effectively explored the possi- 
bilities inherent in a sociological-psycho- 
logical-anthropological approach to liter- 
ature, examining the role of culture con- 
flicts in the lives of youth, the ways in 
which literature can afford helpful in- 
sights into these conflicts, and the mecha- 
nisms by which emotional patterns in 
fiction are transposed to the reader. More 
recently, a study conducted under the 
sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education dealt with the effects of spe- 
cific situations in literature upon young 
people’s intercultural attitudes. The 
staff of this study produced a document 
called Reading Ladders (now available in 
a revised, enlarged edition), which classi- 
fies books according to their usefulness in 
aiding young people in solving problems 
relating to the patterns of family life, 
community contrasts, economic differ- 
ences, adjustment to new places and situ- 
ations, growing up, and experiences of 
acceptance and rejection. A companion 
publication, Literature for Human Un- 
derstanding, produced by the same staff, 
describes ways in which the teacher may 
use books in these categories of young 
people’s needs. 

The periodicals, too, are giving atten- 
tion to the uses of literature in meeting 
personal and social needs. Deborah El- 
kins, for example, in a remarkable article 
in the current issue of the English J our- 
nal, has described her experiences in dis- 
covering the anxieties, fears, and insecu- 
rities of her students and in utilizing short 
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stories to help them gain perspective on 
their predicaments.‘ All these studies and 
reports are based on the assumption that 
somehow reading changes people, though 
we do not know precisely how. Teachers 
whose academic preparation has caused 
them to be absorbed in the technicalities 
of linguistics and literary lore are inquir- 
ing how they can use their specialized 
knowledge in the fulfilment of human 
wants 

They are finding the answer in a two- 
fold attack on the problem. They are ex- 
ploring both the world of human rela- 
tions and the world of books in order to 
discover how book and youth can be 
brought together for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of living of the young 
people in their charge. In their explora- 
tions they are finding that they need, in 
addition to the classics they know, or are 
presumed to know, a great many books 
and magazines which are not recorded in 
the histories of literature or analyzed in 
the files of PMLA. But even more they 
need a knowledge of the nature of youth 
and of the ways in which they grow and 
change. We stand today only at the be 
ginning of the long road which leads to 
understanding of the techniques by 
which we may create the insights, atti- 


tudes, and predispositions necessary for 
mental health and a civilized society. 
The research that we need in this area 
must be unsentimental, thorough, unre 


mitting 

Fortunately our knowledge of the 
needs of youth and ways of discovering 
them has accumulated rapidly in the last 
two or three decades. One of the most re- 
cent studies throwing light on these 
needs was conducted under the auspices 
of the Illinois Secondary School Curricu- 
lum Program.’ Seven thousand twelfth- 

‘Deborah Elkins, “Students Face Their Prob- 
lems,” English Journal, XXXVIII (November, 
1949), 498-503 


grade students, from fifty-seven Illinois 
high schools, were given the Ross L. 
Mooney Problem Check List, which en- 
ables the student to indicate the prob- 
lems which are of concern to him—prob- 
lems of health, money, social life, home 
relations, religion, vocation, school work, 
and the like. The’ inventory lists 330 
problems, classified into 11 categories. 
The average number of problems checked 
by the boys was 30, by the girls 32. Prob- 
lems classified under “Curriculum and 
Teaching Procedures” (e.g., dull classes, 
poor place to study at home) and “The 
Future: Vocational and Educational” 
were among those most frequently 
checked. The following list includes prob- 
lems which were checked by 25 per cent 
or more of the twelfth-grade students of 
either sex: 


Military service 

Take things too seriously 
Want better personality 
Losing my temper 

loo easily hurt 

Afraid of making mistakes 
Worrying 

How to save money 

Have less money than friends do 
How to dance 

Don’t know what I want 
Restless in class 

Dull classes 

What I'll be ten vears hence 
Nervousness 

loo little study time 

Worry about grades 
Overweight 

Forgetting things 
Daydreaming 

Stubbornness 

Weak in spelling and grammar 
Worry about exams 

Need occupational decision 
Afraid to speak in class 
Lunch hour too short 


Hand, Principal Findings of the 
Studies of the Illinois Secondary 
Program (Springfield, Til 
Public Instruction, State of 


‘Harold C 
1oa7 48) Basie 
School Curriculum 
Superintendent of 
Illinois, 1949) 
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These problems are of concern to a 
large enough percentage of the high- 
school population to warrant over-all 
curriculum designing on the basis of ex- 
periences relevant to them. However, the 
problems of individuals and minorities, 
which are far more numerous than those 
already listed, are of equal importance in 
the instructional program. Boys and 
girls whose parents constantly quarrel or 
are separated; boys and girls who feel un- 
wanted or unpopular; boys and girls who 
fear contact with their peers---these 
groups may number fewer than 25 per 
cent of high-school youth, but they are 
the potential casualties, and they need 
understanding most. 

The problems cited in the Illinois 
study are those which the youth them- 
selves recognize. Other, equally impor- 
tant problems of which the youth are un- 
aware or only vaguely aware must be 
faced in our educational planning. Such 
problems include especially those in- 
volved in intergroup conflict, conflict be- 
tween the older and younger generation, 
and the need for developing a personal 
value system. If young people leave our 
high schools burdened with racial or re- 
ligious prejudice, or without a sense of 
collective responsibility for slums, poor 
schools, inadequate hospital facilities, 
eroded soil, and the threat of war, we 
have to that extent failed them. It is true 
that many of these problems which are 
undefined in the minds of youth are 
traceable to others which are in clear 
focus in their consciousness. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a boy or girl who discriminates 
against Negroes may do so because of a 
basic insecurity or feeling of personal in- 
adequacy. Treatment of prejudice must 
therefore extend to causes as well as 
symptoms. 

These are problems of concern to the 
entire school, not merely the teacher of 
English. To what extent can we use liter- 
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ature in helping boys and girls to meet 
them? In order to answer this question, 
we must examine the mechanisms by 
which behavior can be modified. Stroth- 
er, in analyzing the aspects of behavior 
that require changing, distinguishes three 
possible points of attack: (1) instrumen- 
tal acts (the behavior under scrutiny, 
which is considered to be instrumental in 
some way in attaining satifsaction of the 
individual’s needs) ; (2) needs (conditions 
within the individual which the given be- 
havior is intended to relieve); and (3) in- 
stigations (antecedent conditions or 
events which give rise to needs within the 
individual).® Thus in the case of the one 
problem which most disturbed male high- 
school seniors in the Illinois study, anxi- 
ety about compulsory military service, 
relief could be provided in any one of 
three ways: (1) It could be provided by 
changing the instigating conditions. In 
this instance the change would consist in 
securing the repeal of the compulsory 
service law, or restraining its enforce- 
ment by governmental agencies, or find- 
ing a way of securing exemption from it. 
But clearly the change of the instigating 
conditions would be impossible by the 
teacher and the school, or it might be re- 
garded as undesirable from the point of 
view of the national welfare. (2) Relief 
could be provided by modifying the 
needs of the individual, in the sense of 
of diverting him from the source of his 
anxiety. This might be accomplished 
through the use of highly absorbing “es- 
cape”’ literature. However, in the face of 
so strong a stimulus as the prospect of 
separation from home and friends, pos- 
sible danger, etc., the escape could be 
only temporary and in any case would 
leave the basic anxiety unchanged. (3) 
Relief might be provided by modifying 

“Charles R. Strother, “Methods of Modifying 


Behavior,” Journal of Social Issues, 1 (August, 
1945), 46-§2. 
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the ‘instrumental’ behavior itself, in 
this case the anxiety and its possible at- 
tendant responses of irritation, day- 
dreaming, withdrawal, and the like, by 
helping the individual to understand and 
accept the fact of military serivce as it 
applies to himself. In this process, litera- 
ture might. serve the function of reveal 
ing how others have adjusted themselves 
to comparable crises, have made the most 
of them, or have turned the occasion into 
an opportunity for achievement and 
growth. It is possible that many of the 
neuroses which developed among con 
scripts in World War II might have been 
averted if young people in high school 
and college had been thus emotionally 
prepared for the violent dislocations 
brought about by war experience 

Certain generalizations about the 
modifications of behavior, or re-educa 
tion, may be made, in spite of our lack of 
objec tive evidence on this subjec t: 

1. Differences from normal behavior 
are acquired; they cannot be, or at least 


they have not been, accounted for by 


‘basic personality differences.’ 


2. If personality characteristics are 


learned, they can be modified through 
new learning experiences. The acquisi 
tion of normal and abnormal] character 
istics occurs in fundamentally similar 
ways 

Re-education in the sense of 
changed behavior occurs chiefly through 
Che individual 
the 


the individual 


a change in the culture 
tends to the standards of 
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4. The mere possession of correct 
knowledge will not bring about “ correct” 
behavior. 

5. Even extensive firsthand experi- 
ence will not about desirable 
changes. It must be accompanied by re- 


bring 


vised perceptions. 

These generalizations lead to the con 
clusion that re-education is a complex 
process, calling for the co-ordinated use 
of several approaches simultaneously. If 
it is true, as some psychologists suspect, 
that attitude change occurs, not atomis 
tically, but through fairly complete re- 
orientation, that is, through the accept 
ance of new sets of values, the attack on 
attitude change must involve the entire 
school and, if possible, the entire com 
munity. For best results, therefore, the 
teaching of literature for modification of 
attitudes and behavior should take place 
as part of school-wide curriculum plan- 
ning in which the community partici 
pates. The Springfield Plan, which un- 
dertook to reduce intergroup tensions, 
was a good example of this approach, al 
though I have no knowledge as to the 
part which the study of literature played 
in it 

Applying the principle of the multiple 
approach to the problem of race rela- 
tions, for example, we must conclude that 
it is necessary to provide (1) firsthand ex 
periences in working together, planning 
together, and playing together with peo 
ple of different races; (2) intellectualized 
experiences which clarify the facts about 
race and the need for co-operation on the 
basis of equality; and (3) emotionalized 
experiences which create the desire for 
such cooperation. It is primarily in the 
third approach that literature finds its 
role 


rhe reading of, let us say, Strange 


Fruit or Kingsblood Roval, with intelli- 


gent group analysis and interpretation, 
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can facilitate emotional identification 
with the Negro, so that the facts of dis- 
crimination can arouse personal concern 
as well as understanding. At the samc 
time, the reading of Langston Hughes's 
“Let America Be America Again!’ may 
create not only a sympathetic under- 
standing of a Negro’s reactions to his 
second-class citizenship but also a chan- 
nel for the reader’s own indignation and 
determination to do something toward 
achieving democratic race relations. In 
this way, it may be possible to employ all 
three of the methods which Strother has 
suggested for the modification of be- 
havior. 

Literature is rich in situations which 
parallel those in which our young people 
find themselves. For teachers the prob- 
lem is one of locating such situations in 
novels, plays, biographies, and perhaps 
poems and of finding ways of introducing 
individual boys and girls to them. Read- 
ing Ladders is an important aid in this 
process. An index of human relations 
situations in adolescent literature, now 
being developed at the University of 
Illinois, should be a further aid. We are in 
urgent need of new research to deter- 
mine the best ways of introducing the 
right book to the right student and to 
discover effective techniques of follow- 
up. 

The use of literature in the solution of 
personal problems may at the same time 
aid us in our search for ways to develop 
keen and enduring interests in literature. 
No problem is so interesting to an ado- 
lescent as his own problems. If he can 
find ways of projecting his own problems 
to a fictional prototype, he will have the 
additional satisfaction of dealing with 
them with an objectivity and clarity im- 
possible in the context of his own per- 
sonal situation. For many youth the key 
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to the world of books is the opportunity 
to find companionship and a sense of 
comradeship with others who must grap- 
ple with obstacles and perplexities com- 
parable to their own. 

Such an approach to literature as here 
described (which need not be an exclu- 
sive approach) suggests interesting modi- 
fications in the organization of the cur- 
riculum in English. [Instead of beginning 
with the literary selection, or the literary 
type, and adapting it to the needs of a 
group or an individual, the teacher in the 
modern secondary school begins with the 
needs, as he understands them, and finds 
the selections which may help to fill the 
needs. The units of instruction at the 
various secondary-school levels are chos- 
en in part, preferably in a process of 
teacher-student planning, on the basis 
of needs apparent from interviews and 
group discussion. Guidance in free read 
ing becomes at least in part a process of 
leading individuals to those reading ma- 
terials which give greatest promise of 
providing genuine assistance in the solu- 
tion of personal problems and the im 
provement of interpersonal relations. 

Other aspects of the problem of influ- 
encing behavior are those relating to the 
individual’s responses as a citizen—his 
regard for civil rights, his concern for the 
larger social values of economic security, 
equality of opportunity, and internation- 
al peace. These goals are perhaps even 
more complex than those relating to per 
sonal growth and interpersonal relations. 
They call for conscious planning by the 
teacher and curriculum-maker. The de 
sign of the curriculum in English, there 
fore, should be drawn in the light of both 
types of behavioral goals. 

In making such plans, we shall not 
neglect the things which lie “beyond 
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fancy's dream,” the things which lend 
graciousness and beauty to the lives of 
youth. We shall keep the ‘“‘song of the 
nightingale.”’ But, by themselves and 
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alone, these may become but an avenue 
of escape from the real world and perhaps 
actually a contributing factor in mental 
ill health. 


The Littl Democraciés 


ELIZABETH GORDON? 


| CAME out of my usual pre-September 
colloquy with myself a year ago with one 
resolution that loomed over all others-~I 
would make a serious attempt to do my 
share in helping students to understand 
the benefits of our democratic system 
and their responsibilities to it 

Since in our sophomore English classes 
for several years we had organized class 
clubs for the study of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and the presentation of student- 
planned programs, | based my plan on 
the existing club system. At the begin- 
ning of the term we wrote and adopted 
club constitutions, elected officers, 
formed committees, and decided to have 
committee meetings every other Tuesday 
when there was business to be attended 
to and a planned program on the: inter- 
vening Tuesday. Each class chose a name 
for its club: the morning class, ‘“The Ten- 
Fifteen Club,” from the hour of its meet- 
ing; and the afternoon class, thirty 
strong, “The Thrilling Thirty.”’ | winced 
at the ludicrousness of the latter name, 
but I realized that if I expected these 
children to act honestly with me, I'd 
have to accept some of their sophomoric 
madness. That particular group, the bet- 
ter of the two, did in time some things 
that were thrilling to me. 

After the clubs had begun to function 


‘ Tithe courtesy of Ted Weems, a Great Neck 


High School student 
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smoothly and I understood the temper of 
the classes, I asked the students if they 
would like to share responsibility with me 
for planning and executing all classwork. 
They agreed to try and to extend the 
duties of the club officers to include help 
in executing planning sessions. I prefaced 
the project with a discussion of the diffi- 
culty of democracy as a form of govern- 
ment and the moral charge that lies on all 
of us to learn to be democratic individ- 
uals. In the program I was suggesting, I 
explained, they as students would have 
as much share as they showed themselves 
mature enough to handle, for we were 
undertaking a demanding experiment. 
At this point I should say that con- 
stantly throughout the year I found it 
necessary to read to the class for discus- 
sion fresh statements of the greatness of 
democratic life, both in its possibilities 
and in its demands. I asked everyone to 
read Alice Miel’s article in the NV.E.A. 
Journal, “Personality for Democracy,” 
and I used many suggestions from the 
handbook of the Educational Policies 
Commission, Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy. President Truman helped us, 
too, for in his inaugural address we heard 
him say: “Democracy is based on the 
concept that man has the moral and in- 
tellectual capacity to govern himself.”’ 
We used part of Friday’s period—-the 
rest was devoted to spelling—for plan- 
ning and evaluating our work. In the se- 
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lection of the materials of study, both 
teacher and students contributed. In our 
planning sessions they mentioned their 
language problems; for instance, they 
asked for help in organizing written dis- 
cussions for social studies, in telling 
stories, in reading poetry. Often, too, 
they would say they felt they needed 
further drill in some aspect of the work, 
for instance, in the punctuation of the 
nonrestrictive clause. 

I, in turn, contributed suggestions 
from three sources: our departmental 
course of study, which we covered com- 
pletely; a study of the errors made in 
written work; and unsigned cards the 
students had written early in the year of 
their personal problems. | had tabulated 
these and reported the results to the stu- 
dents. The subjects most troubling to 
them were relationships with people of 
their own age, with teachers and studies, 
and with parents. These problem areas 
we used as subject matter for reading, 
writing, and speaking. For example, we 
saw the film Are You Popular? as the 
starting point for a discussion of social 
relations and had a series of panel dis- 
cussions on these school subjects: 

Getting along with Teachers 
Cheating 

How To Study 

Getting the Most out of School 


Another teacher and I were invited to be 
members of the first panel and several 
senior students to be members of the 
others. 

The third major problem, getting 
along with parents, we faced through 
reading. After everyone had read The 
Yearling, each student selected a novel 
from an annotated book list I had pre- 
pared on family life and, as he read, took 
notes for a report to the class on the 
factors that helped to create happy or 
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unhappy home life. Of course, in these 
reports, he was allowed to comment on 
other aspects of the book as well. In ad- 
dition, we went to New York to see a 
dramatic study of family living, Life 
with Mother, and devoted one club pro- 
gram to the presentation in costume of 
scenes from Our Town, I Remember 
Mama, and Life with Father. | saw proof 
that some thinking was the result of this 
study when on a bus trip to New York a 
kitten boarded our bus while we were in 
the theater—a forlorn, bony, frightened 
little stray. One youngster looked at it 
when it was discovered hiding under a 
seat when we were halfway home and 
said, “No food, no love, no understand- 
ing, no security—poor family life!’’ 

Always there were so many things we 
wanted to do that we had to learn to be 
selective. | rarely found the class voting 
for the easy; they showed genuine con- 
cern for their own growth. For example, 
although they didn’t like the strain of 
writing in class—many of them liked to 
write and enjoyed mulling over their pa- 
pers for hours at home—they voted that 
every fourth weekly theme be done in 
class to give them practice in writing un- 
der pressure. 

In the planning sessions there was 
often helpful give and take. Individuals 
frequently suggested wise methods of 
study or timely subjects for writing. 
About once a month we set aside a. letter- 
writing day, for many of the youngsters 
were writing to English students. How- 
ever, they could write any letter they 
felt most urgent. To insure mailing, the 
treasurer had stamps on hand, and the 
secretary collected and mailed the letters 
at the end of the period. I put aside all 
my pedagogic scruples and didn’t ask to 
see the letters, although at the beginning 
of each period we discussed some prin- 
ciples to be observed, and I circulated all 
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period answering questions.’ We wrestled 
with all types of letters, even a thank-you 
note from a shy and immature fourteen- 
year-old who didn’t smoke but whose 
aunt had sent her across the country an 
expensive gold cigarette case engraved 
with her name. After a few months, | 
asked the students to write a letter to 
me, telling me how things were going for 
them. These letters, though having their 
full share of errors, were conversational 
and sprightly enough to make me feel the 
hands-off policy justifiable. 

In evaluating, I at first gave the chair- 
man leading questions, for instance, 
“How well was the program planned and 
carried out?” and “How much did we 
get in stimulation to read more?” After 
a few weeks in office, each chairman was 
able to take care of the evaluation alone. 
Getting everyone to take part was slow, 
uphill work, but by the end of the year 
esprit de corps was so good that all but 
one or two in each class contributed. 
Many of our weaknesses and mistakes 
came out in the evaluating periods. We 
reminded each other that a few miscon- 
strued parliamentary procedure as a way 
to obstruct rather than to facilitate the 
processes of democracy, that some of us 
were handing in carelessly written pa- 
pers, that the results on the vocabulary 
quiz had not been satisfactory. One day 
the chairman announced that he had a 
grave matter to bring before the class; 
thirty votes had been cast in a class of 
twenty-seven. Here was just one of the 
many happenings during the year that 
invited teaching and learning. | should 
probably write in caps, “Let no one un- 
dertake this kind of program who doesn't 
believe in the inevitability and necessity 
of making mistakes in growth.’ Not all 
our comments, however, were negative. 


» This idea was not mine but came, I think, from 
the Ohio State volume He Were Guinea Pigs 
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We were quick to compliment progress 
by slower students and by the group as a 
whole. I tried to strike a balance of tak- 
ing part when needed and of keeping 
quiet when, as was so often the case, my 
comments would have been superfluous. 
These discussions were at first agonizing- 
ly slow, so slow that I could hardly con- 
tain myself at times from stepping in, 
seizing control, and presenting a neat 
solution; but I kept reminding myself of 
the many inept adults I knew who 
shrugged off all responsibility for the 
health of their world. Once in one of my 
teacher moods of superefficiency, I hur- 
ried the group through to finish some 
scrap of work. A week later I was re- 
minded of this when the chairman said, 
“T feel we must be certain we have 
enough time to plan and evaluate. Other 
things seem to have encroached on our 
time lately.”’ At that point the chairman 
from the previous period shook her head 
and said, “I know just what you mean. 
I had the same trouble.” Touché, thought 
I. 

In the committee meetings held on al- 
ternate Tuesdays, the Book Committee 
planned the monthly outside-reading 
day, for instance, a panel on a book that 
a group had read like Captains Cou- 
rageous or a talk by a town librarian. Al- 
though not every program was a gem, 
each served to stimulate reading and to 
start students questioning the quality of 
the books they were selecting. The Bul- 
letin Board Committee arranged displays 
and contacted other committees and in- 
dividuals for materials. Our bulletin 
boards were at times refreshing and valu- 
able and at others empty. Since each 
group had a space assigned to it, there 
was a group rivalry in keeping the class 
property attractive. One time a class 
left a note on the blank space of the 
rival’s board saying it was waiting “‘with 
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indescribable anxiety’ for a display. 
Since the bulletin board was not so suc- 
cessful as it should have been, I have 
listed it as one of the problems to tackle 
anew next year. 

The Program Committee planned the 
twice-a-month club program, which 
might range from a hobby program to a 
dramatization. One enterprising com- 
mittee produced a radio Christmas play 
on a home recorder in the chairman’s 
basement and brought it to class. We 
had some excellent programs, some that 
were mediocre, and a few that were poor, 
but even these were not a complete 
waste, as we used them as a reminder of 
what not to do. 

The committee work in general I con- 
sider very valuable and very difficult. All 
kinds of personality quirks show up in a 
small group that are hidden in a formal 
class setup. When you see a youngster in 
a group of four or five, you can grasp 
more clearly what is happening to him in 
your class and what his needs are. During 
the year the groups evolved from their 
experience a few suggestions for commit- 
tee work: 


1. The chairman should plan the agenda ahead 
of time. 

2. The group should be told how long a period 
it is to have for the meeting. 

3. Everyone should feel responsible for progress. 

. Only one person should speak at a time, 

5. Each group should report to the whole class 

at the end of each session. 


In January one boy suggested that his 
class make a scrapbook. The other class 
followed suit, and a scrapbook committee 
was formed. When in the spring this 
group found it couldn’t do the job alone, 
the class redivided into subcommittees to 
finish the work. In each book there are 
pictures and sketches; explanations of 
our purposes, failures, and successes; re- 


ports of trips, programs, and discussions; 
samples of favorite themes; and a section 
of favorite poems read in class. The books 
are no Pulitzer-prize winners but when 
we displayed them in June on the class 
library table they were read more eagerly 
than best sellers. 

At the end of the year I could see some 
weaknesses and some changes I would 
make the next term: I would try to meet 
officers and corhmittee heads regularly 
twice a month on free-reading day to give 
them more guidance; we would plan and 
evaluate every other week rather than 
every week; I would start out with a 
class organization that included all our 
activities—that is, the club program 
would not be run separately, and all pro- 
grams would be outgrowths of the par- 
ticular work we were doing at the mo- 
ment; and I would find some way to do 
extra work in mechanics with the very 
slow students, who do need special at- 
tention in a project of this kind. 

On the whole, though, I felt the results 
successful enough to convince me that I 
should never want to return to a purely 
teacher-directed classroom. We had cov- 
ered the required work of the year be- 
sides doing extra projects. The students 
came out as well as other sophomore 
classes in the department exam and 
showed real progress in writing, reading, 
and speaking. We had found many nat- 
ural occasions for learning, and I had 
never had classes so aware of the vitality 
of language, the influence it had on their 
daily lives, and their responsibility for 
self-education. 

My strongest reason for believing in 
this type of class was the growth in ma- 
turity and responsibility I saw. Let no 
one think I turned out sixty completely 
responsible human beings. I didn’t, but 
there was considerable progress. If I were 
late to class, as I was purposely on more 
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than one occasion, I knew these two 
classes would have started their work 
and would be functioning smoothly 
when I arrived. | saw, too, fine growth in 
the desire to take leadership. Here there 
was very little of the “I decline the nomi- 
nation” reaction. Students wanted to be 
officers and when elected made sincere 
little speeches of the “Thank you very 
much for electing me. I'll try to do my 
best” variety. Our end-of-the-year after- 
school picnic, at which the two classes 
played baseball, put on skits, sang, and 
did square dances, I felt was a triumph, 
for the students took full responsibility. I 
merely went along as a guest who en- 
joyed herself hugely. 

When the students wrote their un- 
signed comments in June, they were 
unanimous in their belief that the year 
had been fruitful. In suggesting improve- 


ments, two thought the committees 


should accomplish more and two that so 


much of a voice should not be given to 
students. On the moot point of grammar 
the case was a draw; five wanted more, 
four commented that they felt they had a 
good grasp of fundamentals, and one said 
he had too much. The only serious nega- 
tive comment came from a foreign stu- 


dent who, although feeling he had en- 
joyed the work, said the procedure “took 
an unnecessary amount of time” and 
that “democracy is all very well, but it is 
a ponderous long-drawn-out way of doing 
things.”’ All other comments were posi- 
tive, stressing growth in language power 
and in responsibility, co-operation, un- 
derstanding of democracy, and confi- 
dence. I felt I had made some contribu- 
tion to the shaping of democratic indi- 
viduals when [ read comments like these: 


We were given a chance to think for our- 
selves. 

We've learned to go on growing up. 

We've learned to work together in a group 
for the best interests of all. 

We were taught as people, not as children. 

] have a much clearer view of democratic 
procedures. 


I realize I have to contribute to the world. 


1 am asking for sophomores next year 
so that I may iron out the wrinkles in the 
basic plan, for I have deep faith in it. I 
will make changes, and of course there 
will be those suggested by my sixty new 
partners. I have caught a glimpse of the 
still untapped richness of democratic 
education. 





The Magazine: An Incentive for Composition 


FLORENCE E. WAY' 


As 1 turn the familiar leaves of our 
school magazine, recently published, I 
see on each page not so much the time 
and effort represented, nor even the story 
or poem that may appear there, but the 
glow of pride and accomplishment that 
the page has brought to the face of some 
boy or girl. The compositions that our 
students write are too often not only 
uninspired but too much under fire; not 
only too little praised but too little on 
parade. Because of this, they are dead- 
wood from start to finish and, as such, 
are undeserving of a place in a live school 
program. 

It was because of this need of incentive 
that I initiated a literary magazine in our 
school, and for the last four years I have 
carefully nursed its growing pains (for 
it had plenty of them) as I realized the 
important part its increasing popularity 
was playing in stimulating composition 
work among our students. 

In order to be a success, a school maga- 
zine should become meaningful to the 
entire student body, to the extent at 
least that there is an awareness of it 
among even those uninterested boys and 
girls who know they “just can’t write 
compositions.”” All students, therefore, 
should be given a chance to participate. 

In our school we have made the 
twenty-odd English classes the nucleus of 
the magazine, and it is there that success 
is first achieved by the individual stu- 
dent. The compositions having been read 
aloud, the best are chosen by the mem- 
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bers of each class once a month, and they 
are then submitted to the magazine 
sponsor. In turn, the chosen composi- 
tions are judged by groups of student 
critics made up of representatives from 
every English class in school, forming a 
group of sixty from each grade level. 

Critics’ meetings for each separate 
grade level are scheduled for the school 
library once each month. At these meet- 
ings the sponsor reads the compositions 
to the critics, withholding the authors’ 
names until after the votes have been 
cast, when the best are again chosen. 
This activity takes place during class pe- 
riods, the critics being excused from their 
regular classes to attend. 

Unfortunately, a magazine in a large 
school must set up limitations, however 
deserving most of these compositions 
may be, and so it is understood that 
twelve compositions will be chosen each 
month, averaging four from each grade 
level, until the month of March, at which 
time attention is transferred to poetry 
and feature pages. I have never ceased 
marveling at the good judgment shown 
by the student critics, for it is very sel 
dom that they have failed to choose the 
best —and are they proud? They /ove it! 

In a number of ways we try to make 
our publication as much like a commer- 
cial magazine as possible,’ and the illus- 

Our recent publication contains eleven intro 
ductory pages, ninety-five stories and essays, fifteen 
pages of ‘Special Days” stories and poems, twenty 


three pages of poetry, and twenty pages of special 
features (fashions, beauty clinic, sports, 


jokes, etc.), and advertisements (school, not com 
mercial). 


foods, 
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trations that accompany most of the 
stories and poems give added attraction. 
Stucent illustrators try out for a position 
on the staff and, having been notified of 
their success, meet regularly each month 
with the critics of their respective age 
groups to hear the stories read. They are 
then free to illustrate as they wish, their 
only limitations being the size of each in- 
dividual drawing, which is designated by 
the sponsor at an illustrators’ meeting 
after the dumimy sheets have been pre- 
pared. Sekiom is it found necessary to 
reject an illustration. Often there is co- 
operation between the author and the il 
lustrator in deciding the best part of the 
story to illustrate. 

In order to assure an attractive cover 
and to offer added participation, a prize 
of $5.00 is given for the best cover-page 
design. On the day of the deadline, all the 
designs are posted, and the three groups 
of critics meet to cast their votes. It is 
possible to allow each student in school 
a vote, though scarcely advisable because 
of the “politic s’’ that ensues. In a sense, 
this $5.00 can scarcely be termed a prize, 
for the student earns the money, since 
the drawing is only the beginning of his 


part in producing the cover page. The 
design is then sketched in India ink onto 


films (secured from the 


printer), a separate film being used for 


ransparent 


each color represented. These films, when 
fitted together, must fall perfectly into 
the co plete design. These then go to 
the printer where they are photographed 
and formed into block prints. 

Other prizes offered are $3.00 for the 
feature story,’ $3.00 for the best 
and $2.00 for the best frontispiece 


best 


pron 


lhe prizes are, of course, only a small 
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part of the actual expense. The printed 
cover page and the binding, also done at 
the printer's, amount to approximately 
$120, aside from paper and stencils fur- 
nished by the school. Colored paper for 
our “Special Days’’ and “Poetry” sec- 
tions add another $40.‘ 

Money for these expenses is secured by 
the sale of magazines to the students. 
Subscriptions are taken in the English 
classrooms, supervised by the English 
teachers. Two mimeographed receipts are 
filled out for each subscriber, one for the 
student and one for the magazine staff. 
Lists of these are made by the business 
manager, segregated according to the 
English teachers (not separate classes) 
represented. This facilitates distribution 
of the magazines upon completion. A 
hundred or more extra copies are made, 
and there is never any difficulty experi 
enced in selling them to students who 
have not previously subscribed. Never 
have we failed to meet all expenses 
through the sale of magazines.5 Rather, 
there has always been a good margin left 
in the treasury. 

As the magazine progresses, two of the 
best illustrators are taught the use of the 
mimeoscope, and theirs is then the proud 
task of cutting the illustrations onto the 
stencils. 

Yes, stencils! For unless a school is for- 
tunate enough to own its own printing 
press, or has sufficient funds to send the 
completed dummy sheets to a printer, 
stencils must be used. This is the spon- 
sor’s biggest problem. We have worked 
the problem out by various methods. 
Sometimes the office secretaries are able 

‘We run 


colored sheet represents a ream 


ipproximately 650 copies; so each 


and a quarter of 


paper 


i'We se] 


il the magazine for 
fifty cents 


to those who have no stud 
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to cut some of the stencils at odd times 
during the month. The sponsor prepares 
the dummy sheets carefully, keeping all 
right-hand margins even® and always an 
equal number of lines on every page, so 
that the work of the secretaries is merely 
mechanical. Sometimes there is a student 
from the advanced typing class who is 
glad to help with the work. This, how 
ever, is exceptional. During the past 
school year the sponsor, for the first time, 
was given an extra free period for maga- 
zine work and, consequently, cut all the 
stencils herself. 

The stencils having been completed 
and paged, the rest is comparatively 
easy. The required number of copies are 
mimeographed in the office, or on a ma- 
chine in the sponsor’s room, and the piles 
of completed pages are then stacked nu- 
merically on tables placed against the 
walls of the room. Desks are temporarily 
shoved close together. 

When all pages are thus arranged, the 
classwork in this room is given over to 
assembling the pages into complete mag- 
azine copies. This is easily accomplished 
by asking each class to form a line and 
pass slowly by the tables, picking up a 
sheet from each pile. The students like 
this work and are always glad they are 
the lucky ones who are allowed to do it. 
Because of the necessity for double rows 
of these piles of paper (for our magazine 
has grown to more than 150 pages—and 
hence as many piles), it is necessary to 
make the rounds twice for each maga- 
zine assembled. As this could easily re- 
sult in confusion, the boys and girls sit 
down to check carefully that their sheets 
by adding X’s to the 
jummy at the ends of lines to fill out the required 
number of (we use 70), and then in 
cutting the stencil as many spaces are skipped as 
there are X’s in a line. We check with a red pencil 
where these spaces are to be skipped, 


* This is accomplished 


spaces 
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are complete and in proper sequence. The 
magazines are then packed into boxes for 
transfer to the binder. Slips of colored 
paper are inserted between magazines. 

If the magazine staff has been wisely 
chosen, the sponsor will receive much 
help from this group. The two editors of 
our magazine, editor-in-chief and crea- 
tive-writing editor, aside from writing 
editorials, visit English classes to collect 
stories each month, return unused stories, 
and prepare bulletins for announcing the 
names of the stories chosen and the au- 
thors’ names. They also make announce- 
ments concerning the magazine from 
time to time over the school broadcasting 
system. The business rnanager has almost 
complete charge of the management of 
the subscriptions throughout the entire 
school, keeps records of finances, and 
makes plans for the distribution of the 
magazines. The art eclitor, aside from il- 
lustrating stories, serves as an excellent 
critic of the work done by the group of 
illustratcrs, sometimes offering them sug- 
gestions. The feature editors,’ supervised 
to some extent by their English teachers 
(for these editors are always from the 
school at large), take entire charge of 
their assigned sections, often acting as 
chairman tor a group who work out the 
project. Thus the staff really serves as a 
staff to the sponsor in the true sense of 
the word. 

With eager anticipation the students 
await the day when the magazines will 
arrive the printer’s. One can 
scarcely witness this enthusiasm, even 
among students whose names do not ap- 
pear in the magazine, and doubt the 
value of such an undertaking, not only as 


from 


*“Fashions,” “Life in These Jordan Halls,” 
“Janice in the Kitchen,” “Beauty,” ‘Girls’ Sports,” 
“‘Boys’ Spe.ts,” “Jordan Joker,” and “‘Book Re- 


views.” 
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an incentive to good writing but as a 
project that has helped to promote a fine 
school spirit. Add to this the many ap- 
preciative comments from parents and 


other adults and from exchange publica- 
tions, and the extra hours of teacher 
time are far outweighed by the satisfac- 
tion of accomplishment. 


Motion Pictures and Filmstrips for English’ 


MRS. RITA J. KENNY? AND EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD! 


r 

| selected list of motion pictures and 
filmstrips has been prepared as a service to 
teachers of English in junior and senior 
high schools. It includes pictures which will 
assist in the teaching of basic skills in the 
use of oral and written English, pictures 
which will lead to an understanding of the 
role played by the English language in mod- 
ern society, and pictures which will help to 
develop acquaintance with and appreciation 
of American literature and the literature of 
other lands. 

All motion pictures listed have a sound 
track. Both motion pictures and filmstrips 
are black and white unless marked “color.” 

lhe producer of each item is indicated by 
the the initials of the firm 
name, and the full names with addresses are 
appended at the end of the list. 

Most producers do not rent films, but 
usually they can give a prospective renter 
the name of a film-rental library reasonably 
near to him. Association Films, 35 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, New York, 
has a rather inclusive rental library and is- 


first word or 


sues a descriptive catalogue giving rental 


charges 


he use of Teaching Films Custodians 


films is restricted to the classroom as part of 


regular instruction. They may be licensed 


Reprinted with slight revision from Book, Film, 
and Radio 


lished by the Department of Libraries, Visual Aids 
and Radio, Board of Education, Newark, New Jer 


Guide dated September, 1949, and pub 


acy 

? Librarian, Audio-Visual Center, Board of Edu- 
ation, Newark, New Jersey 

) Assistant Supervisor, Department of Libraries, 
Visual Aids », Newark 


and Rad 


for the life of the film up to ten years for 
$40.00 per reel; three years for $30.00; 
$15,00 for one year. Short-term rentals must 
be arranged with a film-rental library. Most 
of the subjects are four reels. All TFC titles 
are starred as a reminder of these conditions. 

The Coronet films which are listed at 
$45.00 may be secured in color at $90.00. 


Il. ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Motion Pictures 

Cambridge. 20 min. BIS. $45.00 

A picture of one of the oldest universities in the 
world. Set in the heart of the old market town, its 
colleges are rich in history. Their buildings and the 
long lawns reaching down to the river Cam are 
famous for their beauty. The film explores the lec 
ture halls and laboratories at Cambridge and shows 
in one picturesque scene after another why the uni 
versity is famous 
fy Ogg 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production of Dickens’ 


famous tale of miserliness. Cast includes Reginald 
Owen, Gene Lockhart, and Ann Rutherford. 


Christmas Carol. 37 min 


David Copperfield. Each part, 38 min. TFC* 

Part 1—The boy. Deals with David's childhood 
and early youth as portrayed in the M-G-M film 
Part 2—The man. David's early 
career and marriage are enacted 


manhood; his 


Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 17 min 
Eastin. $37.50 
\ pictorial pilgrimage to Buckinghamshire, im- 
mortalized by Thomas Gray. Includes a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the poet and a reading from the 
“Elegy.” 
England, Background of Literature. 10 min. Coronet 
$45.00 
Shows London, as the inspiration of Chaucer, 
Dickens, and Browning; the countryside, which was 
so meaningful to Shakespeare, Keats, and Kipling; 
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and the sea, as Coleridge, Conrad, and Masefield 
wrote of it 


IFB. $22.50 

Presents an interesting tour of English byways, 
stopping to acquaint the spectator with English 
centers of hospitality, playhouses, and links in 
transportation 


English Inns. 10 min 


Great Expectations. 38 min. TFC® 
Excerpted from the Universal photoplay and 
edited to throw the major emphasis upon Pip. 


Jane Eyre. 40 min. TFC*® 

The cast includes Joan Fontaine and Orson 
Welles 
Master Will Shakespeare. 11 min. TFC* 

\ brief and somewhat fictionized story of the 
life of Shakespeare, beginning with views along the 
Avon in the village of Stratford, and depicting 
Shakespeare’s entire life. Includes scenes from Remeo 
and Juliet 


Wemories of Shakespeare. 28 min. Hoffberg. $150.00. 
‘The story of the life of Shakespeare; his birth- 

place, the school, the Globe Theatre, the Memorial 

Theatre, his retirement at Stratford-on-Avon 


Othello. 40 min. Eastin. $75.00 

An excellent cast, including John Slater, Luanne 
Shaw, and Sebastian Cabot, appear in the principal 
scenes from Shakespeare’s famous play. The con- 
densed version is worth while for English literature 
classes as well as for dramatic art classes. 


Pride and Prejudice. 45 min. TFC*® 


Hollywood version with Greer Garson. 


Romance of Robert Burns. 17 min. Color. TFC® 

A story woven about episodes in the life of Rob- 
ert burns, with musical accompaniment including 
‘Auld Lang Syne” and ‘‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” 


Romeo and Juliet. 39 min. TFC* 

Excerpts from M-G-M production. Follows the 
love story from the first meeting through the final 
scene in the tomb 
Rural England, 11 min. TFC*® 

English countryside in spring with general views 
and closeups of architectural details. 


Scotland, Background of Literature. 10 min. Coronet. 
$45.00 
Helps students to understand the rugged country 
which inspired men like Scott, Burns, Stevenson, 
and Defoe 


Scotland—the Bonnie. 10 min. TFC* 


A picture of the rugged Scotch countryside, 
views of the homes of Sir Walter Scott and Robert 


Burns, the castle of Edinburgh, and the king and 
queen arriving to attend the annual highland gather- 
ing at Brasmar 


TrC* 


Screen portrayal with Ronald Coleman. 


Tale of Two Cities. 45 min 


Tennyson's Land of Lyonnesse. 11 min. Eastin. $18.75 


Environs of King Arthur and his knights of the 
Round Table. Several of Tennyson's poems are read, 


Treasure Island. 40 min. TFC* 

Produced by M-G-M in 1934 and based on the 
well-known story by Robert Louis Stevenson. Re- 
edited from the feature film and stars Lionel Barry- 
more, Wallace Beery, and Jackie Cooper 


Westminster Abbey. 20 min. BIS. $42.00 

The history of Westminster Abbey is the history 
of England. Here Parliament once met; here for 
centuries the kings and queens of England were 
crowned; here are buried illustrious Englishmen of 
all times 


Works of Charles Dickens. 18 min. Hoffberg. $100.00 
This film was photographed in authentic loca 
tions where Dickens lived. It shows his early home 
and all the important places in England connected 
with his life 
FILMSTRIPS 
As You Like It. 50 frames. YAF. $3.50 
A pictorial synopsis of the play, based on scenes 
from motion picture 


Hamlet. 60 fr. YAF. $3.50 
A pictorial synopsis of the play based on scenes 
from Lawrence Olivier screen version 


Henry V. 42 fr. ¥AF. $3.50 


A pictorial synopsis of the play based on the 
Lawrence Olivier screen version 


Introduction to Seventeenth-Century England. 36 fr. 
SVE. $3.00 
Pictures the bitter strife between the Cavaliers or 
Royalists and Roundheads or Puritans-~and the 
wide divergence in the literature of the period. 


Introduction to Eighteenth-Century English Litera- 
ture. 35 fr. SVE. $3.00 
Calls attention to the lives of outstanding writers 
of the eighteenth century: Defoe, Swift, Pope, 
Fielding, Samuel Johnson, Gibbon, and Sheridan. 


Introduction to the Romantic Age in English Litera- 
ture. 36 fr. SVE. $3.00 
Explains that the Romantic Age in English 
literature was so called because the writers of this 
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period spoke as individuals and believed that in 
speaking from the heart they reached humanity. 
I ntroaducti 41 fr YAI 


$4 


A briet 


n lo William Shakespeare 
survey the life and times of Shake 


speare 


Introduction to the Victorian Age in English Litera 
ture. 41 fr. SVE. $3.00 
Portrays the background for the writers of the 
Victorian age and scenes from the England of that 


period 


$7.00 


ott’s novel 


Pictorial 


of Sir Walter S« 


leanhoe. 105 fr. Color 


Basic plot 
Morthole. $15.50 


Includes scenes of Lax h Lor ond, the Trossac hs, 


Lady of the Lake. 45 fr 


and Stirling 


M acheth. 45 fr. YAF. $4.50 


A nictorial aynopsis of the play, based on scenes 


from the Orson Welles screen version 


Morthole $< s< 


Castle, 


The Macbeth Country. <8 fr 


Includes scenes of Cawdor Inverness 


Dunsinane, and MacDuff’s Castle 


YAF. $3.50 


nopsis of the play based on scenes 


Midsummer Night's Dream. 53 fr 


Parts I and If. 40 fr. each. Stillilm 
il materials alternate to pr vide 
including Robin 


Lady Marian, 


Robin Hood 


Text and pict 


mmaries oF 


Hood became an outlaw, Friar Tuck, 


several tales how 


Richard the Lionhearted on crusade, and others 


Romeo and J uliel. 62 fr. YAF. $3.50 


nonsis of the play based on scenes 


Morthole. $15. << 
Scott’s homes in Edinburgh, 


and Dryburgh Abbeys 


YATI 


re ar d struct 


$< 


re of the 


Shake peare's Theater. 4% fr 
Illustrates the nati Fliza 

: theater by showing how a group of students 
‘s Globe Theatre as one 

yn to Shakespeare’s plays 

ith Warwick 
rthole $15 so 
Anne Hathaway's cottage, 


1 Kenilworth 


and Kenilworth 


$7.00 


Pictures incidents based on Robert Louis Steven 


Treasure Islamd. 102 fr. Color. Pictorial 


son's novel 
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Ii. AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Motion Pictures 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 40 min. TFC* 
The Hollywood version of Mark Twain's novel, 
with Mickey Rooney, Walter Connolly, and other 
actors of note 


Captains Courageous (Fishhook Sequence). 12 min 
TEC* 
A fisherman teaches a boy the value 

play in dealing with others 


Captains 
TEC* 
An excerpt from M-G-M film dealing with school 


Courageous (School Sequence 


life, also emphasizing values of fair play 


Good Earth, yo min. TFC* 

Deals with the ravages of famine in a Chinese 
village and the struggle for survival. Excerpt from 
M-G-M film 
TFC® 


William Saroyan’s story of a storekeeper in a 


The Good Job. 10 min 


slum district who philosophizes regarding customers 


The House of the Seven Gables. 40 min. TFC* 
A rendition of Hawthorne’s 
costuming and environmental 


Authentic 
Valu 
able as an experience preceding or summarizing the 
reading of the novel 


novel 


background 


rFc* 


Dramatization of Frank Stockton’s short story 


Lady or the Tiger. 11 min 


Mutiny on the Bounty. 40 min. TFC* 

Cut from the M-G-M film, with Charles Laugh 
ton, Clark Gable, and Franchot Tone 
thriller 


\ well-acted 


Story That Couldn't Be Prinied. 11 min. TFC* 

History of John Zenger, pre-Revolutionary War 
printer, whose acquittal on charges of printing state 
ments impugning the honesty of the king’s colonial 
representative established basic principles of the 
press 


Tall Tales. 11 min. Brandon. $40.00 

rhree authentic American folk ballads charming 
ly sung by four noted ballad singers: Buri Ives, 
Joshua White, Will Gear, and Winston O’Keefe. 
The ballads sung are Roan,” 


“Strawberry ‘Grey 


Goose,” and “John Henry.” 

To Hear Your Banjo Piay. 20 min. Brandon. $72.00 
lhe origin of the banjo and the development of 

southern fol are traced around the coun- 

try, and their influence on the lives of 

of people is indicated. Different regions and ways 

of living create different kinds of music and examples 

are used throughout. Story by Alan Lomax. 


musi 


niilions 





MOTION PICTURES AND 


FULMSTRIPS 


Introduction to Nineteenth-Century American Litera- 
ture. 38 fr. SVE. $3.00 
Calls attention to a number of interesting facts 
about and habits of the American poets of this era, 
including Lowell, Whittier, and Longfellow 


The Literature of Freedom. 36 fr. Popular Science 

A reminder of the ways in which the dynamic 
theme of freedom has inspired writers of all times 
Pictures and text highlight nutstanding expressions 
of the urge of freedom and narrate heroic deeds 
performed for freedom 


Rip Van Winkle. 115 fr. Color. Pictorial. $7.00 
Washington Irving's story told with pictures. 


The Vocabulary of Freedom. 40 fr. Popular Science 
A treatment of the significant words that sym- 
bolize the concepts and practices of freedom. It 
explains the functional importance of certain words 
that are often shrouded in vagueness. It also ex- 
plains many words essential to the discussion of 
the great American documents 
If. LITERATURE OF OTHER LANDS 
AND TIMES 


Motion Pictures 


incient World Inherilance. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 
Motivates the study of ancient history by relat 
ing the achievement of ancient civilization to insti 
tutions of the modern world. By comparison of an 
cient with the modern, it shows how everyday 
articles as textiles, paper, and machines, and insti- 
tutions like writing and law are inherited from the 
culture of Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
other ancient peoples 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 1© min. Library Films. $30.00 
Walter Hampden, who has appeared in the title 
role of this play, serves as commentator, first 
interpreting Rostand’s immortal character, and 
then appearing in several outstanding scenes from 


the well-known tragedy 


Les Misérables. 36 min. TFC® 
Cut I'wentieth-Century Fox film, 
starring Frederic March and Charles Laughton 


from the 


FYLMSTRIPS 
The Od vssev 97 tr. Color Pictorial $7 O° 
Following events are pictured in detail: Cyclops, 


s, Circe, Charybdis and Scylla, 


Tie: Three Musketeers, 10s ir. Color. Pictorial. $7.00 


A portrayal of Alexander Dumas’s novel 


FILMSTRIPS 


FOR 
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IV. THE MECHANICS OF ENGLISH 
Morton Prervres 

Build Your Vocabulary. 1o min. Coronet. $45.00 

Shows how a vocabulary failure is turned into a 
success. Mr. Thompson, who finds himself at a loss 
for words at a civic association meeting, takes a 
cue from his son Roger and embarks upon a system- 
atic campaign of vocabulary improvement 


Building an Outline. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 

Shows the results of work that is based on poor 
outlines and work based on well-constructed outlines 
Presents techniques. 


$45.00 
Peter, a student, discovers that he can find a 
great deal of information about his hobby, photog 


Choosing Books To Read. 10 min. Coronet 


raphy, through reading books. This film stresses the 
use of library facilities including the card catalogue, 
bibliographies, book lists, and the help of the li 
brarian. 


Coronet. $56.25; 


Dating: Do's and Don'ts. to min 
color $112.50 
A dramatized presentation from the invitation 
to goodnight. The boy’s responsibility is emphasized 
more than ia most treatments. Suitable for early 


adolescents. 


Do Words Ever Fool You? 11 min. Cx $45.00 
False impressions are created through misuse of 
| 
Shows 


ronet 


words, in advertising and even at home 


not used carefully and explicitly, 


words, if 


how 
may become confusing and time-wasting. 
Everyday Courtesy. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 

A junior high school class prepares an exhibit on 
courtesy. The importance of a friendly attitude 
and courteous expressions such as ‘May 1:” “Thank 
are stressed 


you,” and “Please”’ 


How To Judge Authorities. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 

Bill encounters a puzzling conflict between state- 
ments of authorities. He considers the internal evi- 
dence of each authority, the experience from which 
each speaks, and the evidence of his own experience 


to reach sound, intelligent decisions 


How To Judge Fact 


This film helps students to establish a judicious 


10 min. Coronet. $45.00 


mental attitude toward fact-finding. They learn to 
guard against platitudes, false analogies, assump 
tions, and double meanings as well as to gain a new 


clarity in mental perspective 
How To Read a Book. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 
Selecting a book involves several considerations 


What information is needed? What questions are 
to be answered: What does this book offer? The 
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film does much to answer these questions and in- 
cludes other details—the author's attitude; where 
to look for key ideas and how to use them in rapid 
reading; the index; footnotes; references; when to 


read quickly; when to read with greater care 


How To Study 


Jim learns how te 


1t min. Coronet. $45.00 

study, and how to make it 
interesting and profitable, by organizing his work 
and budgeting his time, by reading with a purpose 
in mind and knowing how to locate reference ma- 
terial quickly. In this way he gets more done in 
less time 


How To Write Your Term Paper. 10 min. Coronet 
$45.00 
Shows step by step how a term paper is written 
from choice of a topic to the finished paper 


Improve Your Pronunciation. 10 min. Coronet 
$45.00 
While practicing his speech to be given at a school 
banquet, Walter begins to realize his own pronuncia 
tion shortcomings. He formulates a program for 
improvement by using these basic rules: Pronounce 
each sound correctly; pronounce each syllable; use 


accepted pronunciations 


Improve Your Reading. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 

Suggestions for improvement of rate of reading as 
well as eye-perception span, comprehension, and 
other phases of reading skill 


Making Sense with Sentences. 1o min. Coronet. $45.00 

\ telephone conversation and a letter based 
upon it show the desirability of complete sentences 
for clarity. Best for junior high school 


Propaganda Techniques. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 
\ high-school student finds out how propaganda 
was used in the town election. Examples of glittering 


generalities, name-calling, etc. 


Punctuation 
$45 Co 


A puppet-show script is being written. Through 


Mark Your Meaning. 10 min. Coronet 


the actions of the puppets the importance of punctu- 
ation is shown 
Speeding Vour Reading. 11 min. Teaching Aids Ex- 
change. $50.00 

Film concentrates on development of correct 
reading habits-—-start-and-stop motion of the eyes, 
point of focus, and span of recognition are presented 
in & meaningful way 
Spelling Is Easy. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 

This film presents the five rules for learning to 
spell, building the action around the story of Tom 
Stafford, who is writing a report of a fifth-grade 
science experiment for the school paper 


JOURNAL 


Watch That Quotation. Coronet. $45.00 

Best for junior high school. Teaches the need of 
accuracy in quoting others. Presented in narrative 
form 


We Discover the Dictionary. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 

Important points regarding dictionary usage are 
developed through a simple story concerning three 
students who are assigned the task of writing a letter. 
By the time the letter is finished, they learn a great 
deal about dictionaries, including use of the guide 
words, finding the spelling of words, definitions, 
reading diacritical marks, and that there are many 
kinds of dictionaries. 


Who Makes Words? 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 

In a search for a new word to describe the pastel 
colored blackboard, pupils are led to investigate 
the source of other words and discover that some 
are borrowed, some are simply invented, and some 
come about through changes in spelling or meaning 
Through their search, they learn the important 
ways by which our language grew 


Why Punctuate? 11 min. YAF. $40.00 

This film stimulates an interest in punctuation 
by showing how essential to writing in social and 
business life good punctuation is. It summarizes 
the basic rules for the use of the comma, quotation 
marks, semicolon, and colon. 


FILMSTRIPS 

The A postrophe. 34 ir. Color, Popular Science. $6.00 

Cartoon figure of apostrophe compares himself 
with the comma in shape, indicates his uses, and 
states his two jobs—to indicate ownership and 
to show omission of letters. 
Colon, Semicolon, and Dash. 44 fr. Color. Popular 

Science. $6.00 

Explains use of the colon in letter heading, state 
ments, long series, and with figures. Also describes 
use of the semicolon in joining related sentences and 
with conjunctive adverbs, and the use of the dash 
for special purposes 


The Comma, Part I. 45 fr. Color. Popular Science. 


$6.00 


Defines punctuation as a way of conveying the 
meaning of a sentence. Includes the use of commas in 
punctuation of series 


The Comma, Part I]. 32 fr. Color. Popular Science 
$6.00 
Explains use of comma to set off “loose” parts of 
a sentence. Types of loose parts shown include 
“Yes” and ‘‘No,” adverbs such as “however,” and 
names of persons addressed and words in apposition 
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The Comma, Part III, 40 fr. Color. Popular Science 
$6.00 
Covers use of comma to set off introductory 
phrases, and clauses that are out of normal order 


Diagramming Compound 
35 fr. SVE. $2.00 
The rules of sentence diagramming are illus- 
trated. Useful in that there is repetition and that 
the student works along the filmstrip 


ind Complex Sentences. 


Diagramming Simple Sentences. 45 fr. SVE. $2.00 


Iilxstrates fundamental rules of sentence dia- 


gramining 


How To De elop @ Geed Vocabulary 48 fr. Color. 
Curriculum. $6.95 
Joe develops a formula for vocabulary building: 
keep a notebook for new words, look up the new 
words in the dictionary, and use them correctly. 


How To Use an Encyclopedia. 51 fr 


ence, $3.00 


Popular Sci- 


Briefly presents basic elements of encyclopedia 
situation. Follow-up 
suggestions, testing, and review materials. Teacher’s 
guide 


use in an actual classroom 


Importance of Vocabulary in Communication. 56 fr 
Color. Curriculum. $6.95 
The experience of a French child who knows no 
English, lost in New York, illustrates the importance 
in our lives of an ever growing vocabulary 


Vodifiers 


Curriculum. $6.94 


{dyjectives and Adverbs 49 fr. Color 


“Grammar, Inc.,” employs “Adjective” and 
Adverb” as Each envies the other’s 


job, but finds he cannot do the other’s work 


moditiers 


Vouns. 54 ir. Color. Curriculum. $6.95 

‘‘Noun,”’ would-be movie actor, proves he can 
play the part of people, places, things, and ideas, 
including plurals, or feminine forms of masculine 


nouns 


Quotation Marks, 58 fr. Color 
$6.00 
Explains that quotation marks are stop and go 
signs in written conversation. Shows use of capital 
to begin quotation, punctuating the end of a quota- 
tion, broken quotation, use in titles, and excerpts 


Popular Science 


cop d from words of others 


Parts of Speech. 34 fr. SVE. $2.00 
Teaches the parts of speech by comparing sen- 
tence and its words to a train with various types of 


cars 
Sentence Construction. 43 fr. SVE. $2.00 

Sentence construction is pictured as essentially 
a building process 


AND FILMSTRIPS 


FOR 
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Spelling—Let's Look into Some of the Problems 
43 fr. Color. Curriculum. $6.95 
Stresses necessity for good spelling in whatever 
the student writes. Introduces some common spelling 
difficulties 


Spelling 
$6 95 


Introduces ways of 


Memory Aids. 48 fr. Color. Curriculum 


using your Lnagination to 
form mnemonics or memory-aid pictures to hang in 


the mind to remember frequent misspellings 


Spelling 
$6.95 


Errors of substitution, omission, addition, and 


Seeing, Hearing. 57 fr. Color. Curriculum 


transposition of sounds in words spelled the way 
they sound are reduced or overcome by careful 
observation, pronunciation, and a “photographic 
memory.” 


Subject and Predicate. 52 fr. Color. Curriculum. 
$6.95 
“Subject” and “Predicate,” arguing their rela 
tive importance before a judge, learn that they are 
equally important, as students learn to recognize 


each in simple declarative sentences 


U'se of the Dictionary in Spelling. 56 fr. Color. Cur 
ticulum. $6.95 
The dictionary as the basis of good spelling 
habits, as an aid in learning pronunciation, in 
forming mnemonics, and in “photographing words” 
in the mind 


Words and Their Backgrounds. 52 fr. Color. Cur 
riculum. $6.95 
The name of such familiar things as a book, a 
sofa, and a sandwich have unsuspected and fascinat 


ing backgrounds, which the dictionary will reveal 


V. BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 
Motion Pictures 


Books. 11 min. Hoffberg. $36.00 

Development of the alphabet from earliest times 
to the printed book. Part of libraries in circulating 
books. Making of a book manufacture, 
printing, and assembling the pages and illustrations 
Types and uses of books 


paper 


Find the Information. 10 min. Coronet, $45.00 

Teaches the student how to find reliable informa 
tion quickly through this study of many widely 
used indexes, including the Readers’ Guide to Peri 
odical Literature, Who's Who in America, and the 
World Almanac. 


It’s All Yours 


Designed to stimulate interest in reading 
Excerpts from great books are illustrated. Portrays 
incidents that show how books contribute to richer 


10 min. Pocket Books. $23.60 





of 


living. Influence of rewling on choice of vocations 


shown. Ralph Bellamy is the narrator 


Know Yi 


Deals specifically with the use of the card cata 


of t ilvea t} 


ur Library. 10 min. Coronet. $45.00 


mguc, (he arrangerme woks on she 


€ 


vertical file, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 


ture, and general reference books 


Library of Congress. 20 nin. Castle. $27.12 


pict 0 


Congress 
facilities and services to American 


wial tour the Library of 


nal scholars. Originals of rare books, 


nts, and m shown, 


folk 


iC SCOTes are 


held the recording of American 


¢ translating of books into braille 


al ly 
music, and th 


™) SOrk if 


Ver ALA. $115.00 


standing of what a librars 


Chapters. 16 min. Color 


Gives a better under 8s 


what its potentials are for community and 


service 
ing human interest scenes 


ng as wel! as informative 


FILMSTRIPS 


ALA $< x 


attitude 


Use Your Library > fr 


Designed t a favorable toward 


} 


sc fool 


Oo create 
the part 


it. It 


igazine articles, and pamph 


the ibrary on of students and to 


teach them how to shows them how to 


use 


Driel facts, 1 


VI. BIOGRAPHY 
Morion Picrures 


TFC* 


of a Negro slave boy who received an 


f Dr, Carver. 11 min 


scientist 


$76.50 


which le 


ame a 


EB Rental, $5.00 


rees } Cooper to 


DIRECTORY ¢ 


wary Associatior Publicity 


Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, 


British Information Services, 370 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York 
| s Division, United World Films, 
Avenue, New York 20, New York 
Films, 65 East South Water 


linois 


[Is 


1t45 


1775 Broadway, New York 


P.O. Box 598, Daven 


nica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
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become a novelist of the frontier, and his experience 
sea. His reform are also 
treated, Collaborator: Robert E. 5; 


al later socia! writings 


vilier 
Rental, $5.00 


From sweeping his brother’s printshop to ad- 
one the Constitutional 


Benjamin Franklin. F.B. $76.50 


dressing at the age of eighty 
Convention just before the signing. Carl Van Doren 
was the educationa! collaborator 


Washington Irving. EB. $76.50. Rental, $5.00 

Early life as lawyer and writer and incidents 
which determined his writing. Meeting with Sir 
Walter Scott Collaborator 
Leon Howard 


and his life in Spain 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. EB. $76.50. Rental, 
$5.00 
From the lad of thirteen delighted with publica- 
tion of his poem to the man of seventy-two receiving 
a chair made frora hestnut tree of ““The Village 
Biacksmith.” Recitals of familiar poems included 
Collaborator: Howard M. Jones 


tne ¢ 


Story of Alfred Nobel. 10 min. TFC* 

This film explains the origin of the Nobel prize 
and portrays the work of Nobel in scientific research 
fies 
Excerpt from the Warner film dealing with Pas 


Story of Lowts Pasteur. 22 min 


teur’s struggle to institute his new treatment for 
hydrophobia, using serum to combat the disease. 


TFC* 
by 


Line 
An adaptation of t 
A vivid 


reveals 


! r 
un 20 n 


Perfee t Tribute 
} 


he st Mary Shipman 


It 


attitude 


ry 
lective presentation 


spirit 


Andrews and e 


clearly Lincoln’s and his 


toward the South 
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Library Films, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York 19, New York 

Morthole: E. L. Morthole, 2216 

, Evanston, 

Pictorial Films, Inc 
York 22, New York 

Pocket Books, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 22, New York 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 

353. Fourth Avenue, 


Greenwood Ave 


llinois 


625 


nue 


Madison Ave New 


nue, 


dio-Visual 
York 10 


Al 

Division, New 
New York 

Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 46, 
Califor 

SVE: Society for Visual Education, Inc 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Teaching Aids Exchange, Box 1127 


100 East 


, Modesto, Cali 
fornia 

FC: Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
Forty-third Street, New York 18, New York 

YAF: Young America Films, Inc., 18 East Forty 
first Street, New York 22, New York 
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WE LIKE WHAT WE KNOW 


THE VALUE OF A MASEFIELD POETRY 
READING CONTEST FOR AMER 
ICAN SCHOOLS 


“For me there are just two kinds of po- 
etry and I don’t like either. There’s the 
kind I understand and the kind I don’t. 
Naturally I don’t like the kind I don’t un- 
derstand, and the kind I do understand 
could just as well have been written in 
prose.”’ This comment was made many years 
ago by a college friend of mine. No low- 
brow he, but a good student and now na- 
tionally known in his pro-ession. He has 
probably forgotten that he ever said it, but 
it made a permanent dent on my educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Many of us will sympathize with his feel- 
ing about poetry not understood; perhaps 
that’s why so little modern poetry is read by 
otherwise cultured people. But how could he 
think that the poetry he understands could 
just as well have been in prose? How could 
he-—sensitive, intelligent, musically gifted— 
not have been taught to see and made to fee! 
that poetry has its own language, a !an- 
guage which says a different and usually a 
lesser thing when put into prose? What are, 
indeed, the educational implications of his 
remark? 

First, then, let’s give mostly poetry that 
is understandable to my friend’s counter- 
parts of this generation. Let’s offer young 
people of today a great deal of poetry that 
is not unreasonably difficult. Not jingles, 
not trash, but really good poetry that, with 
an occasional hint, boys and girls will like- 
“My Last Duchess,” “The Death of the 
Hired Man,” “Ode on a Um,” 
“The Lake Isle of Innesfree,” parts of John 
Brown's Body. 


Grecian 


, 


Second, let’s see what we can do about 
making understood poetry enjoyable. That, 


I feel, largely depends upon hearing it often. 
The best way that I know of getting boys 
and girls to listen closely to poetry read 
aloud several times is the Masefield Poetry 
Contest. 

You can lead up to such a contest by as 
signing ten or twelve short poems from an 
enthology. Each poem is to be read over at 
least three times (aloud if possible), and 
acquaintance will be tested by spotting pas- 
sages. In class the next day offer, say, 120 
seconds to verify, before books are closed, 
the spelling of the titles and of the authors’ 
names; every teac her knows that preventing 
misspelling is much easier than curing it. 
Then read an easy and prominent bit from 
each of the poems—like: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken 


But I have promises to keep 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to gO before I sleep 
or 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 


home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn 


The excerpts to be spotted are all heard 
at least twice, and a third time if requested 
There are perhaps quick explanations of 
such words as ken, Ruth, alien. Then the 
papers are exchanged, corrected, and the 
same beautiful, easily understood lines are 
heard still another time as the answers are 
called for. If you count five points for each 
correct title and five points for each correct 
poet, with two points off for each misspell- 
ing, you should find that nearly everybody 
“passes,” that many have high scores, and 
that there is a general atmosphere of plea- 
sure in the room when the class may have 
expected from poetry boredom or worse. 
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Now tell them about the verse-speaking 
contests that the poet John Masefield and 
his wife used to conduct every summer in 
Oxford, with readers coming to Great Brit- 
iin from all parts of the English-speaking 
world. Explain that in the contest there was 
no competition between one person’s ‘To 
be or not to be” against another’s “Casey at 
the Bat”--a contest impossible to judge 
fairly. But in the Oxford verse-speaking 
contests, all girls under sixteen, say, might 
do on twenty-four hours’ notice “Home 
Thoughts from Abroad”; all boys under 
sixteen, ‘Sea Fever.”” When not more than 
five or six individuals read the same poem, 
it’s possible for the judges really to com- 
pare one interpretation with another, to 
evaluate skill in phrasing, in handling run-on 
lines, in making evident both the sound and 
the sense, You might illustrate a few pitfalls 
in reading poetry and a few of the ways to 
bypass them. Then you say something like 
this: “If you like, we could have a Masefield 
poetry contest right in this class. If you 
could have your choice of poems to read for 
the first round, which one of these would 
you like best to read?” 

Phere'll be three or four hands up, and 
you may get “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening,” “Nancy Hawks,” “Chap- 
man’s Homer’ as the first choices. Write the 
names of the poems on the blackboard and 
the names of the contestants under them. 
Keep going until everybody has chosen. As 
soon as a poem has been selected by as 
many as four or five readers, close the appli- 
cations for that poem. Those poems which 
have been taken by only one person are out, 
and that person chooses another poem that 
may have only two or three names under it. 
Or it may be that one of the contestants 
from a popular poem is willing to change to 
the poem with only one would-be reader. (A 
group of two is permitted.) Incidentally, 
you'll find it convenient to have a stu- 
dent copy the names of the poems and 
that will have the 
next day. Now tell 
they know the 


their readers so you 


the 
to be 


} 
| 


sts for 


the 


} 
Ciass 


students sure 


meaning and the pronunciation of every 
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word and then to practice the poem aloud as 
many times as possible. 

In the preliminary contest the next day, 
hear all the readers of a poem without com- 
ment, telling the rest of the class to be 
ready to say who read the poem best and 
next best. It saves time to vote by raising 
hands if the contestants are willing to close 
their eyes. If there are four or five readers, 
let the best two qualify or even the best 
three if they’re close. I usually reserve the 
right to add one of those disqualified by 
saying, ‘‘Let’s hear Fred again in the next 
round; I liked some of his reading very 
much.”’ Then, as in a tennis tournament, all 
those who qualify go on to the next round, 
with a choice of four or five more poems. 
For a class of twenty-five, four rounds com- 
plete a tournament. 

It there’s enough interest, you can start 
a consolation tournament for those disquali- 
fied in the first round. Anything, in other 
words, to get good, understandable poetry 
heard with attention and read as well as 
possible. Now the class is even readier than 
before the first round to get help on empha- 
sis, on phrasing, on how to handle run-on 
lines (pause for a breath and to point the 
rhyme, but “hold your voice up’’—that is, 
don’t drop your voice as if there were a pe- 


‘ riod). As you get the better readers con- 


centrated in the semifinals and in the finals, 
the judging and the excitement get more in- 
tense. You may even want to ask outside 
judges in. 

In our school we put the semifinals and 
the finals of each junior high class in an as- 
sembly. That is, each of the three sections of 
the seventh grade, for example, selects its 
four best readers. A day before the contest, 
each of the twelve is told what short poem 
or what selection from a longer poem he is to 
read and also the name of the poem for the 
finals, in case he gets there. Don’t let any 
selection be over twenty lines; you mustn’t 
bore your audience. In the semifinals you 
might have each of four poems interpreted 
by three readers; then you will get four final- 
ists to compete against the four finalists 
from the eighth grade and the four from the 
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ninth. Four Masefield assemblies in all for 
the junior high school spread over two 
months. 

It is well to have some music or other en- 
tertainment to keep the audience happy 
while the ballots are being counted. The 
judges do not confer; they merely write 1 
after the name of the person they consider 
best, 2 next best, 3 next best, etc. The rank- 
ings for each reader are added, and the 
reader with the lowest total score wins. It 
adds interest to have a good many judges— 
students from a different class and teachers 
of other subjects as well as English teachers. 

Boys and girls, like the rest of us, think 
they know what they like and they often do, 
though they can usually broaden their tastes 
if the right stimuli are applied. But it is 
more nearly true that they like what they 
know and that they will like more what they 
learn to know better. Especially if it’s good 
poetry that is not unreasonably difficult. 


IRVIN C. POLEY 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE TEST: OBJECT VERSUS 
SUBJECT 


One of my colleagues recently constructed 
a test on certain poems which his class had 
been studying. The objective questions were 
of the multiple-choice type and were ad- 
mirably worded. One, however, gave me 
pause: 


After reading Carl Sandburg’s J Am the 
People, the Mob, the reader has a feeling teward 
“the People” which is one of (a) disgust (b) ad- 
miration (c) hatred (d) indifference (e) resigna- 
tion. 


“How can this question be answered?” I 
asked. 

“Can’t you answer it?” he countered. 

“T think I know what answer you ex- 
pect: (b) admiration,” I replied. 

“Right!” my colleague said. “‘What’s 
your problem?” 

I explained that a student in one of my 
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classes, a well-read and sensitive southern 
white boy, would probably find it difficult to 
overcome, even with Sandburg’s assistance, 
the feelings of disgust and hatred which he 
has felt ever since he had the misfortunc to 
witness a lynching in his home state. 

“He simply had a bad break, that’s all,” 
he asserted. “He can still be held responsi- 
ble for understanding the meaning of the 
poem.” 

“He probably could, if you had asked him 
about it,” I objected. “You've asked what 
the reader feels after reading the poem, ap- 
parently assuming that he’ll feel what the 
poet intended him to.” 

“Precisely. If he doesn’t, he hasn’t under- 
stood Sandburg,” the test-maker declared 
firmly. 

The problem of constructing tests on lit- 
erature, particularly “objective” tests, is un- 
derscored here. The difference between the 
poet’s intention and his achievement will de- 
pend partly on his own ability and partly on 
the literary and nonliterary (‘real-life’) ex- 
perience of the reader. Communication is 
not simply a process involving the reader 
and a printed page. It involves the experi- 
ence of both reader and writer with the sub- 
ject of the particular communication. 

Literary experience will take its color 
largely from the reader’s own emotional ex- 
perience rather than from the arbitrary and 
“intellectual” standards imposed by equally 
subjective teachers, who are able to wield an 
apparently more authoritative vocabulary. 
Worst of all, more malleable or docile stu 
dents may be led into the trap of answering 
such questions in a way which they believe 
will satisfy the examiner instead of the 
promptings of their own literary taste. 

Might this question better be phrased as 
follows? 


Carl Sandburg’s intention in writing J Am 
the People, the Mob is to arouse in the reader a 
feeling toward “the People” 
(a) disgust... 


which is one of 
» oe. 


In leafing through files of home-made lit- 
erature tests, I have frequently encountered 
questions such as these: 
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The most powerful scene in King Lear is 


Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer makes the reader 
laugh at times because “, 

The theme of Romeo and Juliet is the tragedy 
of young love. (True or False) 


It is certainly a temptation in teaching to 
assume that one’s own highly specialized 
reactions, the product of many years of lit- 
erary and critical experience, are “correct,” 
just as we assume that the class dialect 
spoken by most English teachers represents 
“correct”’ English. In making examinations, 
it is possible to forget that no one scene in 
Lear has (or even should have) the same 
effect on every reader, that Tom Sawyer’s 
adventures may not be so funny to this 
generation as they were to the teacher’s, or 
that every reader's perception of the basic 
problem in Romeo and Juliel may not be 
sentimental. 

Admittedly, we can demand that stu- 
dents be able to defend their own reactions 
with evidence taken from their reading. We 
can expect them to recognize the effect of 
certain formal elements; to perceive de- 
signs, facts, and ideas; to analyze basic as- 
sumptions; and to appreciate the great hu- 
man preoccupations which are the essence of 
“literature.” 

But we may also justifiably be asked to 
guard against the temptation to examine the 
subjective reactions of student readers as if 
they were really objective. Though we may 
offer our students critical standards accord- 
ing to the tastes to which we subscribe, we 
must not be offended if they fail to adopt 
them as their own. Chaucer’s tales are not 
“beautiful” to someone who does not yet 
perceive their essential quality, no matter 
what the teacher-critic may claim. Shelley’s 
poetry is not “‘fine’’ or “‘good’’ to the stu- 
dent who has not yet experienced enough of 
the world, or literary glimpses of it, to 
grasp the nature of Shelley’s genius. 

If the teacher can succeed in helping the 
student to perceive what the writer intends, 
he has earned the student’s thanks. The 
reader can be guided through the mysteries 
of vocabulary and poetic (i.e., decorative 
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and formal) devices without ever being im- 
p2sed upon to accept the teacher’s own sub- 
jectivity as a measure of literary quality. 


Joun CAFFPREY 


Sequota Unton Hica ScHoo. 
Repwoop Crry, CALIFORNIA 


APOLOGY FOR THE CLASSICS 

As I have read in one article after an- 
other, students are not supposed to be able 
to understand or appreciate the experiences 
of a Macbeth or a Chillingworth, a Raskol- 
nikov or a Marner, because those experien- 
ces are unfamiliar to the student’s narrow 
little world, which seems to be bounded by a 
juke box, an athletic field, and a television 
scope. Therefore they are to be fed pap 
about their own limited environments in 
order to make them aware of their own situ- 
ations and those of their acquaintance. The 
latter aim is, of course, exactly the purpose 
of teaching literature, but the means of ac- 
complishing this goal which are popularly 
supported are pale, poor, ineffective stuff, 
chosen on the basis of the great mistaken 
assumption that teen-agers can appreciate 
only what they already know. This is to 
deny to teen-agers what they have more of 
than have their teachers—imagination 
and to ignore the findings of psychology in 
what makes the very experience of aware- 
ness itself. 

Let us begin with the assumption. It is 
that subject literature must tell of everyday 
people of the sort the student knows; it 
must be contemporary, or practically so, in 
order to keep from confusing him with for- 
gotten mores and manners of living and in 
order to encourage him by references to fa- 
miliar inventions, discoveries, and issues 
that appear in the daily newspaper. In sup- 
port of the foregoing principle is adduced 
that most excellent of pedagogical argu- 
ments: that the learner must proceed from 
the known to the unknown. ‘Thus is the stu- 
dent to gain the desired sensitivity to great 
human situations and the lifelong incentive 
to read. 

In the first place, even a passing ac- 
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quaintance with psychology is enough to 
teach us that the vast majority of our ex- 
perience is habitual and unconscious. You 
and I and that mythical person, the average 
teen-ager, are constantly engaged in a host 
of these unconscious activities, each one of 
which, when we first had it, demanded a 
great deal of energy and attention. What 
we are now doing consciously---composing 
argument, for example—is taking less of our 
whole nervous activity than we would per- 
haps like to admit. But the minute the par- 
ticular problem is solved, as soon as the 
conscious part of the experience is over, you 
and I and the teen-ager immediately pro- 
ject ourselves into some other conscious ac- 
tivity, deliberately dig up some new prob- 
lera to solve, and experience it. Why? Be- 
cause we like to do so; because to do so is to 
be aware; because to be aware, consciously 
awake, is living, and we like living. From 
this observation it would seem that we 
might infer an opposite assumption—that 
the unfamiliar experience is the desidera- 
tum; but first we have to reckon with that 
accurate principle of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, which supported 
“the familiar approach.” 

A pig is hardly a neurotic animal—*‘con- 
tented,” Whitman would have called him. 
But a pig can be driven to a nervous break- 
down by being placed in unfamiliar and com- 
plex situations. It has been done. This fact, 
or facts like it. has been used to demonstrate 
that since Macbeth, Hamlet, or Lear had 
experiences which are unfamiliar to high- 
school students, those students cannot pos- 
sibly enjoy the plays in which these experi- 
ences occur. But this statement about the pig 
is an analogy only. A man is more adaptable 
than a pig is, and Shakespeare is not unfa- 
miliar to the point of being frustrating. After 
all, he was only a man, writing of men in 
probable situations, sometimes historical 
ones. Further, the readers are also men, en- 
gaged in actual situations—-not the same 
ones, indeed, but made of the same tissue of 
body, mind, and heart. No two experiences 
are the same. They differ in degree and in 
kind and in individual development. But as 
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long as the characters are probable and the 
author perceptive, the artistic account of an 
experience should be understandable to any 
normal man. 

But this is not the whole argument. The 
fact of the matter is that all men, teen- 
agers especially, diligently seek out the un- 
familiar and the exciting. Consider for a 
second the amusements oi high-school stu- 
dents. Are they not the romantic movies, 
the fantastic comic books, and the more 
shadowy corridors of crime? Does not the 
disturbing percentage of juvenile delin- 
quents tell the literature teacher anything 
about what boys (I have never taught girls) 
crave? Finally, the point is demonstrated by 
the eager response of younger children to 
fairy stories and folk tales. Could anything 
be further removed from the familiar than 
the ogres, giants, dwarfs, and trolls of Hans 
Christian Andersen or the brothers Grimm? 
I think the conclusion is inescapable that 
what our youthful readers want is the most 
unfamiliar human material possible; for 
only in it can they gain that release and 
vicarious experience that satisfies the desire 
to live and to be alive. 

“Yes, but...’ Yes, but we have tried, 
and Shakespeare, Eliot, Hawthorne, and the 
others leave our students hostile and unap- 
preciative. What is the trouble? The fault, 
dear readers, is not in our great authors. It is 
not the “what”’ of the fiction that baffles the 
children but the “how.” The movie of Ham- 
let aroused an enthusiastic response from my 
dullest and youngest boys. One tenth- 
grade class two years ago, which was one of 
the least apt I have ever had the labor to in- 
struct, read The Scarlet Letter avidly when 
[ let them think it was a “whodunnit.” And 
the following year they literally devoured 
Crime and Punishment, being interested 
even in the indications of the origins of the 
Soviet point of view that they found there. 
Certainly I have seen Shakespeare fall flat 
in a bright class, but that was my fault; the 
job was not done well. It is the “how” of 
great literature that poses a twofold prob- 
lem to the serious English teacher. 

First, and most obviously, the historical, 
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sociological, and linguistic background of 
some of our masterpieces forms an almost 
insuperable barrier to the successful accom- 
plishment of a two-week unit on one of 
them. When we reflect that our youngsters 
cannot attack new words phonetically, or 
indeed in any way save that of the diction- 
ary, which is repugnant to them; when we 
remember that nowhere in our curriculum 
is the “old-fashioned” and “nonfunctional” 
instruction of mythology and religion; when 
we recall that our grammar-teaching is be- 
gun late and finished early, we may well be 
dismayed at having to supply all that lack 
before Hamlet is read, besides explaining and 
making acceptable the soliloquy, the florid 
rant, and the continued wit of the Elizabe- 
than! It is plain that we must select the 
books that are in the realm of the possible to 
our classes, but, in doing so, we must not 
allow our personal defeatism to beat us into 
choosing The Bobbsey Twins and then, 
basking in the gratified smiles of knowing 
students, mistake their delight for literary 
response 

Second, the “how” problem rests square- 
ly on our shoulders as teachers. There is no 
pat method of teaching any particular piece 
of literature. The masterworks which pass 
the test of possibility given above require 
much sweat in preparation, all the devices 
of pedagogy from audio-visual aids to mem- 
ory work, and the inspiring personality of 
the instructor. Some classes respond to some 
approaches, others to different ones. But the 
sweat must be expended, the method found, 
and the personality exhausted until our 
boys and girls can go through literary experi- 
ences of scope and magnitude. Only thus can 
awareness be taught. Only thus is education 


& fact. Harotp P. MELCHER, Jr. 


Tue Ransom ScHoot 
Coconut Grove, FLORIDA 


A HETERODOX PROCEDURE 


Too often students do not really learn 
from the bulletin board. Often they look— 
and do not see. Lam a mad man for the bul- 
letin board and am continually cutting 
things out for posting. At the beginning of a 
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unit I use the pictures, make out questions 
based on the articles—not just what is un- 
der pictures—ditto them, and then there is 
work to do. The students work in groups, of 
course, but they are learning new names, 
repeating them, and the day I collect the 
sheets is an amazing one. They are given 
about two weeks on these sheets, and a part 
of one period before the examination is spent 
in discussing these—-with the sheets turned 
in to me beforehand. In spite of the fact that 
they have “‘assisted’’ one another, most of 
them really know about, say, the fact that 
Hawthorne’s house was called ““The Way- 
side.” From then on they are looking in 
magazines and newspapers for articles to 
bring to me, they listen more carefully at 
movies, and they look at other teachers’ 
bulletin boards—and, 1 hope, they read 
from them and learn. After all, we do learn 
85 per cent of our facts by the eye! 

To illustrate my procedure, here are a few 
of the questions on pictures from Life of Oc- 
tober 17, 1949. (Life has few long articles 
which interest me, but it has such really ex- 
cellent pictures that I find myself using it 
constantly. I have a subscription for myself 
and one for my mother—so that I can get 
the pictures on both sides of a sheet!) 


Answer these questions briefly but correctly, 
remembering always to Connect your past class 
work with the question. 


. In what new play will Lunt and Fontanne 
star in New York City? 

. Who wrote The Turn of the Screw? 

. What film company produced The Heiress? 

3. Madame Bovary was written by whom? 

. Who has just made his debut on TV? 

. What same author of Robinson Crusoe wrote 
Moll Flanders? 
What movie title was given to Galsworthy’s 
The Forsyte Saga? 
What actor of a very recent movie on a 
Mark Twain book uses Aqua Velva? 


To make tests a bit more enjoyable, 1 
devised such plans as the one illustrated by 
these questions on the drama unit: 


I. “‘Who Am I?” Give a real person’s name. 
1. Egypt was the country I ruled when 
Caesar and Anthony loved me. 
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4. For two hours | rave, scream, and finally 
murder my children in this Greek traz 
edgy of Euripides. 

. Hey! Guess what! Life magazine calls me 
the greatest living literary figure 
. Though I was born in 1564, my Taming 


of the Shrew was made into a successful 
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musical in 1948 

13. Ezio Pinza and I sing to each other every 
night (and to the audience, too!) in 
South Pacific 

20. G.I.’s liked my version of Hamlet. 


Don C. Epwarps 
Woopstock, LLLrNors 


The Editor Confides 


Marion C. SHERIDAN’S presidential ad- 
dress, “Beyond Fancy’s Dream,” is remark- 
able demonstration of the 
breadth of a person’s reading and culture 
but valuable chiefly for what it was intended 
to give—inspiration to enthusiastic teaching 
of the humanities in a materialistic period. 
The audience applauded until the speaker 
was compelled to acknowledge the tribute. 


Bernard De Voto remarked to a 
meeting of the NCTE College Section that 
colleges and schools are always several years 
behind the movements in literature. Per- 
haps that is necessary, but teachers of Eng- 
lish ought to know what is going on in con- 
temporary letters. Those who have lacked 
leisure or opportunity to read regularly the 
few literary magazines still being published 
can do a lot of catching up by careful read- 
ing—perhaps rereading—of William Van 
O’Connor’s “Brief View of the New Criti- 
cism”’ in the November Journal and of Da- 
vip Daicues’ excellent discussion of the ex- 
cesses of some of the New Critics in this is- 
sue. The editor’s guess is that, when the 
New Criticism is no longer new but has been 
assimilated into the tradition, we shall have 
benefited by learning to read poetry some- 
what more closely; and the discovery of “in- 
ternal consistency,’’ upon which the New 
Critics insist so strongly, will be just an im- 


possible 


as 


once 


portant main criterion of the correctness of 
a reader’s interpretation rather than a 


means of interpretation. 


Mark NEVILLE in his address, ‘““The Art 
of Plain English,” aims a broadside at the 
dogmatic theorists of progressive education, 
but let no one stop reading there or quote 
paragraphs out of context. He has under- 


stated rather than overstated the need for 
teachers of English to participate in the for- 
mulation of the whole educational policy of 
their schools. Formulated without us, it will 
neglect the values we cherish. 


The last paragraph of Joun J. DeBorr’s 
Literature and Human Behavior” must 
not be overlooked. The social service which 
was his theme at the moment and aesthetic 
appreciation need not be divorced—were 
not when Mr. DeBoer taught literature. 
Sometimes the “preventive bibliotherapy” 
is most effective if the teacher does not di- 
rect class attention to any personal or social 
problem. 


“The Little Democracies” is an appealing 
title. Miss GoRDON’s paper is a convincing 
demonstration of the feasibility of pupil 
participation in the planning of class activi- 
ties. 


FLoRENCE E. Way explains in “The 
Magazine: An Incentive for Composition” 
not only one way to stimulate personal ex- 
pression on paper but also some interesting 
wrinkles in the management of a school pe- 
riodical. 


‘Motion Pictures and Filmstrips for Eng- 
lish” by Rita J. KELLY and Epwarp T. 
SCHOFIELD is neither absolutely complete 
nor perfectly accurate; even while the paper 
was being put into type at least one new film 
appeared and one producer announced 
withdrawal of two filmstrips. This list is, so 
far as we know, the best there is——and is sure 
to be very useful to teachers who can and 
will insist that they be provided with mod- 
ern aids to learning. 
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JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


DON’T 


The abbreviated form don’t for do not has 
a vowel not explicable from the full form and 
presumably to be explained as due to associ- 
ation with won’t. The other don’t, the one 
often heard for avesn’t, likewise owes its 
vowel to this assocation, one may suppose, 
but it differs from doesn’t in its consonant- 
ism too. How is this difference to be ex- 
plained? Jespersen in his Modern English 
Grammar writes: 


/2/ is sometimes left out before n This 
accounts for the frequent use of don’t [dount) 
instead of doesn’t, which cannot be explained as 
a simple morphological substitution of one per 
sonal form of the verb for another, as do is not 
similarly substituted for does when no not fol 


| - ] 
ows [I, 227-28}. 


The examples which Jespersen gives of 
the loss of /z/ before m are in’t and wan't, 
for isn’t and wasn’t, respectively. If now we 
turn to the NED, we find in’t recorded as an 
obsolete “abbreviation of isn’t, ts not.’’ Ex 
amples from Richardson’s Pamela: 


Ill 263: your Lady’s gone with them, in’t 
she? LV 116: No indeed; it in’t worth while. 


In the same dictionary wan't is recorded as 
: contracted form of was not (cf. wasa’t).’ 
Chis form is also supported by quotations, 
which need not be reprinted here. The VED 
marks the form dial.”’ but I 
have heard it often in the mouths of highly 
educated people (Ph.D ’s in English, among 
thers) and cannot reckon it dialectal, in 
this country at least. It is not native to me, 
hut it seems to be widespread in the United 
see H. Wentworth, Amer. Dial. Dict. 


11944], Pp. 092 


as “obs. ex 


States 


In our three forms (in’l, wan't, don’t) the 
z/ is missing before {nt}, not before simple 
[n]. Jespersen’s formulation of the phonetic 
conditions, therefore, seems inexact. But his 
main point holds: don’t ‘does not’ arose out 
of doesn’t the /z/ being lost before /nt/ as 
it was lost in the parallel cases in’t and 
wan't. If so, it would seem to follow that 
don't and doesn’t are simply two ways of 
pronouncing (and spelling) one contraction 
and that no confusion of person and number 
is involved. If the special form of the third 
person singular had actually been leveled 
out, one would expect the man who 
“he don’t” to say also “he do.”’ But, in fact, 
he regularly has does in the positive 
struction. The form don’t ‘does not’ is a 
pronunciation (and spelling) variant of 
doesn't, not a misuse of don’t ‘do not.’ 


says 


con 


We turn now to usage. What is the evi- 
dence? Over the years I have accumulated 
many quotations in which speakers of 
standard English, people of cultivation, use 
don’t for doesn’t. I give a few of them here. 


R. Kipling, Stalky & Co.: Don’t seem to me 
that any chap in his senses would trespass here, 
does it? [Stalky the speaker}. ... That don’t 
matter so much [Stalky the speaker]. One 
don’t begin with writing straight off [Beetle 

e., Kipling himself) the speaker]. 

Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonder 
land: However, the multiplication table don’t 
signify [Alice the speaker] 

Stanley J. Weyman, Queen's Folly: No, she 

don’t [Lady Ann Ellingham the speaker]. 
If she don’t bear the marks of it today, I’m a 
liar (Capt. Dunstan the speaker]... . Damned 
if the man don’t always come to the top [Lord 
Ellingham the speaker] If she don’t like 
me, that’s all [Capt. Dunstan the speaker] 

R. Sabatini, Black Swan: That don’t make 
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me forget [Major Sands the speaker]. . . . Dog 
don’t eat dog [Major Sands the speaker]. 

Margaret Oliphant, Salem Cha pel: Society is 
all very weil for people who have been brought 
up in it; but for a young recluse like you, that 
don’t know the world, it’s murder [Mrs. Hilyard 
the speaker}. 

P. MacDonald, The Rasp: He don’t know 
the necessity yet for doing anything to keep 
sane [Sir Arthur Digby-Coates the speaker] 
Who is she that the poor swine don’t see her 
[Col. Gethryn the speaker]. 

H. H. Richardson, Australia Felix: Why 
don’t he? {Sarah Turnham, a governess, the 
speaker]. 

H. C, Bailey, Delineator (February, 1929): 
It don’t occur to you some Greeks might have 
had a grudge against Mr. Wray? [Mr. Fortune 
the speaker]. . . . It don’t matter [Mr. Fortune 
the speaker]. 
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Such quotations might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but I see no point in giving more, It 
seems obvious that there is good authority 
in usage for the don’t variant of doesn’t. 
This variant belongs to colloquial style, of 
course, but so does doesn’t! My own experi- 
ence in social life bears out the evidence of 
the quotations. I have heard don’t for 
doesn't innumerable times from persons of 
good breeding and high cultivation. This 
form is well established in English colloquial 
speech, and has been so for many years. No 
reasonable objection to it can be made, and 
it is high time for the teachers of English to 
give up their silly agitation against it. 


Kemp MALONE 


Jouns Hopkins University 


Seat oe, Row... 


HERMAN O. MAKEY' 


All about him lies a world 

More strange than magic, 

More full of beauty than the dreams 
That haunt man’s blind desires, 

More luring than the Sirens or the hopes 
That Mephistopheles to Faustus gave, 
More challenging than Rustum 


To opposing hordes 


and I, 


Who through a glass this world 

But darkly comprehend, 

Burn to awake him, for in him 

May some small portion of my dreams 
Perhaps bear flower and fruit 

And through Ais eyes see clear reality; 
And with Ais sinews beat down Fear, 
And Hatred, Prejudice, and all 

The other Titans who uphold the cause 
Of ignorance and bar the way 

Into the world that should be; 

And with his courage dare do all 

That may become a man to whom 


The world is not an oyster 


* South Side High School, Fort Wayne 


but a pearl! 


Ind. 





The Buffalo Convention 


Bi FFALO provided an “over the river and 
stage setting for the 
Thanksgiving Convention held at the Hotel 
Statler, November 22-26. Snow fell and the 
wind blew, but more than twelve hundred 


through the woods”’ 


persons attended. 

Ihe convention theme was ‘English for 
Every Student.”’ At the first general session 
Friday night, Henry I. Good, acting super 
intendent of the Buffalo schools, welcome: 
Council members as a “great fraternity” 
dedicated to reviewing and improving the 
best practices in the field of English teach- 
ing. All the convention meetings of the next 
two days gave witness to his statement, 
while the enthusiastic response of those pres- 
ent made it abundantly clear that they 
heartily approved the closely unified pro- 
gram which particularly characterized this 
convention 

Immediately following Mr. Good’s greet- 
ing came the presidential address by Miss 
Marion Sheridan.’ The other two speakers 
of the evening were Mark Neville, presi- 
dent-elect of the Council,’ and Edward S. 
Noyes, chairman of the Board of Admis- 
sions, Yale University, and chairman of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

lwo program experiments were initiated 
on Friday of the convention. In the morn- 
ing, instead of the traditional general ses- 
sion, three large group meetings were held to 
aiscuss our responsibilities as related to the 
linguistic process, the role of language in the 
development of personality, and the process 
of socialization through language. Judging 
by relative attendance at the three meetings 
held concurrently, the linguistic process is 
the subject in which there is most urgent in- 
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terest. In the afternoon, two series of con- 
ferences were held. The first series of nine 
sections wa: conducted in the conventional 
way, with the reading of papers and discus- 
sion from the floor. In the second series of 
ten sections, however, each meeting Was 
conducted as a discussion group in charge of 
a discussion leader, who was assisted by 
members of an invisible panel scattered 
among the audience to *““pump- 
primers.” The topics debated were such per- 
tinent ones as “‘How Should Textbooks Be 
Chosen?” and ‘‘What Kind of Person Does 
the Teaching of English Call For?’’ Reports 
from most of these meetings seem to indi 
cate that, as sufficient time really was al- 
lowed for individual expression of opinion, 
participation was general, and the purpose 
of the experiment was successfully fulfilled. 

The annual dinner was held Friday eve- 
ning. The speaker was the eminent and 
equable Edward Weeks, editor of the Adan- 
tic Monthly, who contributed an engaging 
discourse on “‘What Makes a Novel?”’ First, 
“Why do we want a novel?” he asked, and 
suggested that perhaps it is because, if it isa 
good one, it helps us to order our own world 
and our own thinking, or at least to give us 
some sense of order. If it is to be read 
through, a novel must have narrative accel- 
eration, a constant moving from tension to 
Because Robinson Crusoe doesn't 
have this, no one ever finishes it! The novel 
must also have unforgettable characters. 
Galsworthy’s characters, for example, live 
long after the book is outmoded. So do those 
of Dickens, Thackery, Melville, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Mazo de la Roche. Take, for in- 
stance, David Copperfield, Becky, Ahab, 
and Babbitt, or the bums, sharecroppers, and 
misunderstood children of John Steinbeck. 
Reality of detail, humor, and the author’s 
own particular point of view as he looks 
upon life must also go into the making of a 


act as 


tension. 


” 
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novel. When we think of Dickens looking 
out upon his world, we think of his amuse- 
ment, his anger, and his sentimentality. To- 
day, American novels speak “with native 
regional command; they could not have 
been written anywhere else.”” Take Stein- 
beck’s (of whom Weeks remarked that it re- 
quired such a rare person as he to put the 
novel back on the track), Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Gone with the Wind, John Marquand’s 
novels of New England, or Mary Ellen 
Chase’s novels of Maine. They all have an 
American hallmark. Peace is another prime 
requisite for the making of a novel, Weeks 
said. In 1917, Galsworthy, Conrad, and 
others were still writing in Britain. In 1942 
it was different. The war paralyzed the arts. 
In this country only Steinbeck and Mar- 
quand continued maturing as novelists and, 
in England, Evelyn Waugh. Today the de- 
mand for the novel in Britain has tripled 
since 1940. Mr. Weeks believes that most 
people today lead inchoate lives, facing loss 
of confidence and loss of faith, and that 
what we need most in our novels right now 
“which will help us to re- 


, 


are those qualities 
new our belief in the dignity of man.’ 
The evening ended with a half-hour of 


music, as Camille Nickerson, Louisiana 
singer and composer, illumined for us an un- 
familiar facet of American folklore by rend- 
ering a varied group of Creole songs and 
street cries. 

Saturday morning the Elementary, High 
School, and College sections of the Council 
each held their separate meetings. The High 
School Section filled the five-hundred-seat 
assembly room to overflowing. Its program 
was interesting and valuable: Harold Huse- 
by, on “The Individual and His Speech’’; 
our ever stimulating Lou La Brant, on “The 
Individual and His Writing”; and the witty, 
inconoclastic Walter V. Kaulfers, on ‘Usage 
for the Millions.” 

The annual luncheon concluded the three 
full days. The invocation was spoken by 
Thomas C. Pollock, a vestryman in the 
Episcopal church: 

Our Father, we thank Thee for bringing us 
once again to the time of our Annual Luncheon. 
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We thank Thee for the bread we are about to 
break together. We thank Thee for our preser- 
vation and strength, as we remember those who 
are no longer with us. 

We are of various families, and we approach 
Thy truth in various ways. We ask Thy blessing 
on all our work, and on the work of our Coun- 
cil. Guide and strengthen us and our officers. 
Guide and strengthen our country and our 
world. Hasten the day, we beseech Thee, when 
the members of this Council may meet and 
work together anywhere in peace and friend 
ship. 

O Lord of laughter and of love, of mercy and 
of truth, we thank Thee that we are permitted 
to be teachers, and we ask Thee to guide us as 
we guide others, and to help us grow in knowl- 
edge and wisdom as we attempt to help others. 

O Lord, strengthen those things which unite 
us, and weaken those things which divide. 
AMEN. 


The presentation of the NCTE radio 
award was made by Leon Hood, chairman 
of the NCTE Committee on Radio.‘ He was 
followed by Edward Tatnall Canby, a mem- 
ber of the NCTE Committee on Record- 
ings, who gave an ingenious disquisition on 
“Living English—Problems of the Spoken 
Word on Records.” The major problem, 
Canby said, is to get hold of a person who 
can project his personality on a record or 
over a microphone. People vary greatly in 
their ability to do this. To illustrate, he 
played brief passages from different types of 
recordings, including those of several poets 
reading their own works. Ogden Nash came 
out the best, with T. S. Eliot as runner-up. 

Carl Sandburg, who was present in the 
flesh, and who followed Mr. Canby, began 
with an amusing takeoff on some of Canby’s 
problem boys. He also took issue with Mr. 
Weeks, notably on his statement that a 
sense of order goes into the making of a 
great novel. “Look at Moby Dick,” said 
Sandburg. “Order?”’ Nor in mentioning 
Eliot did Sandburg treat with gentleness 
that poet’s theological and academic am- 
biguities. It was not until he got to talking 
about the making of poetry that his own 


*For a full account see the December English 
Journal, p. $93. 
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love of his craft and his love of people began 
to glow through his discourse. By means of 
his numerous and varied definitions of po- 
etry, the needs for sensitivity, sharpness of 
perception, richness of imagery, and breadth 
of imagination and vision were all clearly 
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etched. In concluding, he read several of 
his own unpublished poems, ““The Book 
Thieves,’ *‘The Abracadabra Boys,” and 
“Harmonic Hum Drum.” The convention 
ended upon the notes of his guitar and his 
singing of American folk songs. 


Business 


On Monday, November 21, three days in 
advance of even the Board of Directors’ 
meeting, committees of the Commission on 
the English Curriculum met to take stock 
and plan for the completion of their work. 
The Commission proper met on Tuesday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon, criti- 
cizing first drafts of portions of the overview 
which will constitute Volume I of the Com- 
mission’s report and also the plans of the 
horizontal committees for the three specifi 
volumes to follow, which will deal, respec- 
tively, with elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels. At this time it was decided that 
a fifth volume will be needed to discuss the 
preparation of teachers. Some of the com- 
mittees worked almost continuously from 
Monday morning until Thursday evening. 

The Executive Committee of 1949 met 
luesday afternoon and evening, Wednesday 
morning and evening, to wind up the busi- 
ness of the year and leave Council machin- 
ery in good order for the new administration. 

The Board of Directors continued the 
plan adopted in 1947 of morning and after- 
noon sessions on Thanksgiving Day, but 
this time it did not thereby escape the 
necessity of a late night session after the An- 
nual Dinner on Friday. Attendance at the 
three sessions ran from 100 to 120. 

Much of the time of the Board was spent 
in discussion of the location of Council con- 
insure all Council members 
against discrimination by the convention 
hotels. The motivating force was an item in 
President Sheridan’s report of the actions of 
the Executive Committee. It had decided 
that, in view of the “Minneapolis resolu- 


ventions to 


tion’’S passed in 1945, It could not accept an 


enthusiastic invitation from a city in which 


the hotels would treat all members exact!y 
alike in meeting and dining-rooms but not in 
the assignment of lodgings. The first round 
wound up with reaffirmation, by vote of 
three or four to one, of the Minneapolis 
resolution. Later a member declared that 
this settled nothing; that the real question 
was whether the Minneapolis resolution had 
been correctly interpreted. After further de- 
bate, the Board voted that “any city be con- 
sidered for the convention only if its first- 
class hotels open to all Council members are 
numerous enough to house us all adequate- 
ly.” Four motions aimed at further action 
concerning racial discrimination were made 
at the third session late Friday evening, but 
they were too complicated to be clearly ex- 
plained here; only one, with a guarding 
amendment, was passed 

When Harold A. Anderson had presented 
his terminal report as director of public rela- 
tions and indicated that this time he could 
not consider any reappointment, President 
Sheridan presented an Executive Commit- 
tee recommendation that the Board vote 
Mr. Anderson a life-membership in recogni- 
tion of his devoted and effective service dur- 
ing the last seven years. Members of the 


5 “Wurerras, We the members of the Committee 
on Intercultural] Relations believe that no individual 
should be denied his civil rights because of race or 
religion; and WHerEas, We believe that no member 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
should be denied any privileges of the Council be 
cause of race or religion; Be /t Resolved, That the 
Board of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English request the Executive Commit- 
tee to hold annual meetings of the Council only in 
which hotels, particularly the head- 
quarters hotel, accord members of the Council rooms 
and dining-room service regardless of race or re- 
ligion.” 


those cities in 
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Board first applauded and then rose spon- 
taneously. This President Sheridan inter- 
preted as acceptance of the recommenda- 
tion. 

Later, upon motion of Milton L. Ziso- 
witz, the Board voted to establish an annual 
award for service in the field of English to be 
known as the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award. 

The Annual Business Meeting (all mem- 
bers of the Council) had been set for three 
o’clock Thanksgiving Day, so that the 
Board had to adjourn at that time. Most di- 
rectors did not leave their seats as the 
Board and its audience became the Annual 
Business Meeting. First it accepted a minor 
change in the constitutional provision for 
the Nominating Committee. Then it de- 
feated a motion \o accept the principle in- 
volved in a series of proposed amendments 
to the constitution which would have abol- 
ished the Annual Business Meeting and 
transferred its functions to the Board of 
Directors. 

When President Sheridan called for in- 
vitations from cities wishing to entertain a 
Counci! -onvention, Donald Marcroft pre- 
sented tnat of Salt Lake City for 1950 or 
1951. Jerome W. Archer, in the name of the 
English Club of Greater Milwaukee, invited 
the Council to meet in Milwaukee in 1950 
and said that accommodations there would 
meet all the Council’s requirements. Later it 
was announced that the Council will meet in 
Milwaukee in 1950. 

Paul Farmer, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, presented the following 
resolutions, which upon his motion were 
adopted: 


WHEREAS it is. evident that the local com- 
mittee and the officers and members of the Eng- 
lish Section of the New York State Teachers 
Association, Western Zone, have made every 
effort to provide for our comfort and happiness 
during the convention, be it 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Council be 
extended to this local committee and to the 
officers and members of the Association. 

WHEREAS Miss Marion Sheridan has been a 
most gracious and able president and has pro 
vided inspiring leadership; and 
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Wuereas Mark Neville has effectively in- 
tegrated the work of the numerous Council 
committees; and 

Wuereas Mrs. Luella B. Cook has provided 
a well-balanced program for the group meetings; 
and 

Wuereas W. Wilbur Hatfield continues to 
give generous and devoted service as secretary- 
treasurer of the Council; and 

WuHereas Harold A. Anderson, as director of 
public relations, has been more responsible than 
any other one individual for the fact that in the 
last nine years the membership of the Council 
has more than doubled, and in the performance 
of his duties has created an abundance of good 
will for the Council throughout the country; be 
it 

Resolved, that the most grateful thanks of the 
Council be extended to these officers. 

WHEREAS inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities still exist in wide areas throughout the 
United States, and whereas the federal govern- 
ment has not enacted legislation to correct this 
unfortunate situation, be it 

Resolved, that the Council reaffirm it action of 
last year when it resolved that it favors federal 
aid for school systems in need and federal schol 
arships for worthy students otherwise unable to 
attend college. 

WHEREAS have become increasingly 
aware of the attempts of such organizations as 
boards of education and committees of state 
legislatures and the national Congress to impose 
undemocratic principles in the selection of 
teaching materials in our schools, be it 

Resolved, that we condemn such courses of 
action as constituting a dangerous obstruction 
to the free search for truth; and be it 

Resolved, further that we urge the officers and 
members of the National Council of Teachers of 
English vigorously. to oppose such attempts 
where they occur. 


we 


Robert C. Pooley, chairman of the Nomi 
nating Committee, presented the names of 
six persons and moved their election as Di- 
rectors-at-Large for a term of three years. 
His motion prevailed, and the following 
were elected: Milton L. Zisowitz, Forest 
Hills High School, New York City; Stirling 
Brown, Howard University; William R. 
Wood, Evanston Township Schools, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; E. Louise Noyes, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
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nia; Mildred Dawson, Fredonia State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York; and 
Blanche Trezevant, State Supervisor of 
English, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

There being no further business, ‘he An- 
nual Business Meeting adjourned, and the 
Board was again called into session. 

Officers for 1950 elected by the Board 
were those proposed by the Nominating 
Committee, whose report was published in 
the May issues of all the official organs of the 
Council: President, Mark Neville, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis; First Vice- 
President, Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady 
High School, Atlanta; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edna L. Sterling, Language Arts, Se- 
attle Public Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago 21. These officers, with Past 
Presidents Thomas C. Pollock and Marion 
C. Sheridan and Section Chairman Hannah 
M. Lindahl (Elementary), Hardy R. Finch 
(High School), and Margaret M. Bryant 
(College), constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1950. 

Ten persons were nominated by informal 
ballot for the Nominating Committee to 
serve in 1950, proposing by February 1 
officers to be voted upon next Thanksgiving. 
By a second ballot five of the ten were 
elected to serve on the committee: Luella B. 
Cook, chairman; Robert C. Pooley, C. C. 
Fries, Thomas C. Pollock, and Dora V. 
Smith 

The members of the High School Section 
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Nominating Committee, to propose candi- 
dates for election next May to the Section 
Committee, and to the Board of Directors as 
representatives of the Section, are Bernice 
Freeman, Laboratory School, State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia (chair- 
man); Mabel Lacey, Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Hays, Kansas; and William 
D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. Their nominations are: 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE SECTION COMMITTEE 
(TWO TO BE ELECTED) 


GRACE TEWKSBURY, Summerficld High School, 
Summerfield, Florida 

Eiva McBetnu, Newton High School, Newton, 
Kansas 

Leon C. Hoop, Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey 

Evia P. Moxie, Milby High School, Houston, 
Texas 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NCTE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(TWO TO BE ELECTED) 


ISABEL K1INCHELOE, South Shore High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Drxiz Pruitt, Banks County Schools, Homer, 
Georgia 

Dorotuy Ditton, East Aurora High School, 
East Aurora, New York 

VeRA THompson, East High School, Denver, 
Colorado 


Other candidates may be nominated by 
petition signed by fifteen members of the 
High School Section and filed with the secre- 
tary of the Council by March 1. 
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About Education 


“THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
Ideals’’ is the title of the final report of three 
years’ work by the Curriculum Committee 
of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English. The committee reported in the 
Illinois English Bulletin of December, 1947, 
a questionnaire investigation of the ways in 
which American literature was taught in II- 
linois high schools; and in December, 1948, 
it presented a summary of teachers’ state- 
meats of American ideals, with a bibliogra- 
phy of pertinent English Journal articles. In 
the November, 1949, Bulletin it offers a 
two-page explanation of its work, with re- 
ports of one-semester experiments in (1) a 
small rural high school and (2) an industrial- 
area high school. The December Issue is de- 
voted to an annotated bibliography of near- 
ly three hundred books useful in units deal- 
ing with American living as reflected in 
American literature. Four more descriptions 
of units similar to the two in the November 
Bulletin will appear later in the school year. 
Single copies of the Bulletin are twenty-five 
cents; annual subscription (eight issues), 
$2.00. Address J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

“An Experiment in a Small Rural Com- 
munity” is reported by Alice Leppert, of 
Maple Park Community High School (nine- 
ty-five students, twenty-three in the experi- 
mental class). Her group, aware that it was 
a part of a state-wide study, first defined 
what it meant by the word ideal, listed the 
various areas in which the students had 
ideals, wrote papers involving ideals in some 
way. Then it chose its first topic, ‘Ideals as 
We Find Them Expressed in Revolutionary 
and Patriotic Period Writings.”’ This picked 
up the study of American literature where 
it had stopped the preceding semester. The 
students co-operated in compiling a bibling- 


raphy, made their book reports on filing 
cards, and did group study on problems 
proposed by the students themselves. They 
all read Washington’s “‘Farewell Address,” 
Franklin’s A utiobiography, and Patrick Hen- 
ry’s famous speech and began The House of 
the Seven Gables. Their second unit 
“Home and Community Ideals,” and the 
third was the school situation in their own 
community and state. 

‘An Experiment in an Industrial Area’’ is 
the report of Hetty Pick, Granite City 
Community High School. Their first unit 
was ‘Intercultural Relations,” launched by 
the newspaper discussions of the barring of 
colored students from a school not far away. 
The second was a study of Russia—unsatis- 
factory because the topic was too large. The 
third unit was a study of the uses of “‘Lei- 
sure Time.” Finally, in the spring the stu- 
dents read novels to find out how they de- 
pict American life. The students said this 
semester’s work was both interesting and 
very useful. The teacher says it was exciting 
but wonders whether the gains through de 
parting from the usual course in literature 
outweighed the losses. 


was 


GUNNAR HORN DISCUSSES “PUBLIC 
Relations through the School Newspaper”’ 
in School Activities for November. He states 
succinctly the obvious values of a school 
paper in unifying the student body and in 
arousing the interest and loyalty of parents. 
Then he describes the kind of school paper 
which has these values. It is a paper written 
for the students—not for the principal, who 
should use circulars to disseminate official 
information or, at most, have a labeled 
“Principal’s Column” in the paper; and not 
for parents, who will read more, and more 
sympathetically, a paper written from their 
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children’s point of view, The adviser should 
be a teacher interested enough to read books 
about student publications—such as the 
Newspaper Manual of the Scholastic Press 
even to take summer 
courses, if not previously prepared for this 
work. The adviser needs time, space, and 
such equipment as desks, typewriters, and 
filing cabinets. Finally, the adviser should, 
when necessary and only then, point out to 
the students the danger that others may in- 
terpret a story harmfully. Often the princi- 
pal needs to read the Quill and Scroll Foun- 
dation pamphlet, 4 Principal's Guide to 
High School Journalism. 


1 ssoctation—-and 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF EDUCA- 
tional Leadership (Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development) is de- 
voted to practices in teacher education. It is 
significant that two of the chief articles have 
“core” in their titles—-“‘A Core Program in 
Teacher Education” and “Core Teachers for 
Secondary Schools.” The November num- 
ber of Fduc ation, too, is devoted to teacher 
education. It has no articles about cores, but 
“Experimentation in Teacher Education” 
does urge student participation in the plan- 
ning of course and curriculum. The step 
from courses founded upon student prob- 
lems to integrated courses or cores is a 


short one. 


“VIDEO—WHETHER OR NOT,” BY 
Philip Lewis, appears in the Chicago Schools 
Journal for October. Investigations among 
the students in the privileged-area South 
Shore High School in Chicago showed that 
at least one-sixth of the students live in 
television homes and that they average 
twenty-five hours a week in viewing televi- 
sion programs. The effects upon school work, 
social life, and family life are somewhat 
startling. Lewis thinks television is here to 
stay and to grow, that school sets are now 
available at possible prices, and that schools 
should try to influence television, which is 
now in its formative stage. Since experi- 
ments show daytime programs not reaching, 


to any great extent, housewives, who can 
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hardly sit still to do their work, schools 
might capture these video hours for educa- 
tional programs. 


“THE CASE OF THE NATION” IS RE- 
viewed by David K. Berninghausen, chair- 
man of the American Library Association’s 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, in the 
American Scholar for winter. The ‘‘case’’ is, 
of course, the banning of the Nation from 
the New York City school libraries because 
of Paul Blanshard’s articles criticizing the 
Catholic church. Most of Blanshard’s papers 
dealt with pronouncements by church au- 
thorities on matters that many regard as 
secular, but his last two attacked “‘Roman 
Catholic Science,” including relics, saints, 
miracles, and apparitions. The New York 
superintendents felt that these two attacked 
religious doctrines and beliefs, and they 
declare that no books or magazines atack- 
ing anyone’s religious beliefs shall be allowed 
in even the library of any public school in 
their city. A large national committee of irn- 
portant persons has tried to have the ban 
lifted, not because the presence or absence 
of a few copies of the Nation in New York 
high-school libraries will make much differ- 
ence, but as a matter of principle, The real 
issue is whether discussion of religious mat- 
ters in library magazines, which no one is re- 
quired to read, is teaching religion in school. 
It is possible that student argument over 
such papers may form religious prejudice 
and at least temporarily impair human rela- 
tions. The American Library Association is 
on record as unequivocally favoring the free 
on reli- 
gion as well as on social, economic, and 
political issues. The ALA position seems to 
be that “‘the truth shall make you free” and 
that people, especially youth, should be 
taught to seek the truth by examining, so 
far as feasible, all the evidence and all the 
inferences drawn from it. 


admission of controversial articles 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF A NEW PERI- 
odical planned to give real, unvarnished 
facts about the United Nations appeared in 
December. It is called Facts International, or 
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just Facts. This first issue seems to be fairly 
impartial in its treatment of the behavior of 
various national representatives in the Se- 
curity Council and in the General Assembly 
but strongly favorable to the United Na- 
tions itself. At the worst, the new magazine 
will provide in one convenient place full 
coverage of United Nations news of the 
month. The leading article is a summary of 
Trygve Lie’s fourth annual report, which 
emphasizes the achievement of the United 
Nations in bringing peace between India 
and Pakistan, Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands, Israel and the Arabs. In these con- 
flicts more people were concerned than live 
on the whole Continent of Europe. Besides, 
the United Nations had a hand in breaking 
the Berlin deadlock and so easing the ten- 
sion between the Western democracies and 
Russia. Lie goes on to recite achievement in 
helds not directly political. Address: Mamar- 
oneck, New York. Price: $0.35 per copy, 
$3.50 per year. 


“TEACHING THINKING AND TEACH- 
ing English,” by Arthur Minton, appears in 
High Points for October. By “‘thinking”’ 
Minton means the pursuit of truth or the 
selection of the best course of action. As a 
basic approach to composition he states four 
steps: (1) formulation of the purpose of ex- 
pression, (2) procurement of matter bearing 
on the purpose, (3) purposive arrangement 
of the relevant matter, and (4) expression 
proper. Then he sets up three criteria by 
which students are to judge their work: com- 
pleteness, relevance, and exactness. It is on 
the application of these criteria that his 
whole plan is based. Minton recommends 
beginning with factual study (research, both 
direct and through reading), then making 
inferences, and finally attempting to solve 
particular problems. In dealing with prob- 
lem-solving, he considers “‘stating the ques- 
tion” (applying all the criteria) and “‘put- 
ting the study into expression” (including 
work on sentences). The sixteen-page article 
is filled with applications of these three cri- 
teria—completeness, relevance, and exact- 
ness. 


AND 
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M. BERTENS CHARNLEY, OF THE 
Chilean Universidad de Concepcién, dis- 
cusses “The Syntax of Deferred Preposi- 
sions” in American Speech for December. 
He takes a couple of pages to show how 
advantageous it sometimes is to “defer’’ the 
preposition—not always to the end of the 
sentence or clause but until after the verb 
it goes with. He points out that frequently 
the pronoun which is the felt object of the 
preposition is omitted. (In that case must 
you not defer the preposition?) He cites a 
large number of excellent sentences under 
eight categories. Some of his passives are 
most interesting—e.g., “More things than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy,” “had 
heard the old man spoken of.” 


THE USE OF ENGLISH, A NEW BRIT- 
ish magazine, has recently appeared. Edited 
by Denys Thompson, it is “written by prac- 
ticing teachers for practicing teachers.”’ The 
first issue contains an article on ‘Drama in 
the Classroom,” by F. Whitehead; ‘‘Criti- 
cism in Practice,’”’ by Raymond O’Malley; 
an account of teaching grammar to young 
children in Budapest; and the first of a 
series of passages (good and bad) set for 
criticisms and comments by pupils. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the Bureau of Current 
Affairs. 2s. 2d. 


“HIGH SCHOOLS CAN REDUCE 
Freshman Failures,” by Leo W. Jenkins in 
the Nation’s Schools, states very realistically 
that this can be done if the interdependence 
of high schools and colleges is only squarely 
faced and a study made of it. He suggests 
that college teachers visit high schools and 
study at first hand some of the secondary- 
school problems and that high-school teach- 
ers check more closely on the records of stu- 
dents whom they have sent to college in re- 
lation to their high-school preparation. He 
gives a number of other practical suggestions 
which are worth considering at length. 


IN THE CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
Secondary Education James B. Enochs re- 
minds us that the communication arts in- 
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clude “listening to our students.” He re- 
marks that sensitive listening builds rapport 
between teacher and student and that if a 
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student is aware that he is being listened to, 
really being heard, he is more ready to do 
the things required of him 


About Literature 


LESLIE HOTSON HAS ACCOM- 
plished a new piece of literary detective 
work fully as exciting as his solution to the 
problem of “Who Killed Kit Marlowe?” In 
the December Atlantic Monthly he gives evi- 
dence on the hotly debated point as to 
when Shakespeare wrote the Sonnets. He 
places the date of Sonnet 107, ‘‘The Mortal 
Moon,” as 1589 by identifying the Moon as 
the crescent-shaped formation of the Span- 
ish Armada going into battle; the date of 
Sonnet 123 as 1587-89, probably 1589, by 
identifying the “pyramids” by those “‘obe- 
lisks’’ excavated and erected in Rome by 
Pope Sixtus V, who reigned between 1585 
and 1589; the date of Sonnet 124 as 1589, 
after August, by identifying “Fortune's bas- 
tard” as Henry of Valois, King Henry III of 
France. All this of his “reading 
Shakespeare plain” and in the light of con- 
temporary events. His evidence is convine- 
ing, and, if these dates are accepted, it 
means that the Sonnets were written before 
Shakespeare was twenty-five, during the 
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“lost years’ about which we have known sc 
little; that they were written before Venus 
and Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece; that 
they were written when Pembroke was six 
years old and Southhampton thirteen, hith- 
erto the leading candidates for the “Mr. W. 
H.”’ to whom the Sonnets were dedicated ; 
and that the Dark Lady must be put back 
where she belongs, into the poet’s youth. 


“PICKWICK LIVES FOREVER,” BY 
Clifton Fadiman, in the same issue of the 
{Hantic, isa most lively and entertaining ac- 
count of the genesis of Pickwick, the circum- 
stances of its composition, and the nature of 
those qualities which are likely to render it 
immortal. Students will like it. 


“JAMES JOYCE AS A FRIEND OF MU- 
sic,” by his boyhood friend, Oliver St. John 


Gogarty, appears in the December Tomor- 
row. Joyce, it appears, was so passionately 
fond of music that in his early days he 
thought to become a singer rather than a 
writer. Gogarty’s account of their mutual 
youthful escapades in pursuit of that Muse 
makes Joyce out to be a much more like- 
able fellow than he has painted himself or 
than his literary idolators have drawn him. 
It also explains some of the qualities of the 
later Joyce. Among other miscellanea, Go- 
garty tells how Joyce’s admiration for a cer- 
tain singer, John Sullivan, of whom the crit- 
ics thought very little, actually entered into 
his creation of the character of Stephen 
Dedalus in Ulysses. 


SEVERAL AUTUMN NUMBERS OF 
the Saturday Review of Literature contain 
articles which should be especially useful and 
interesting to teachers of English. In “‘The 
Strange Death of Edgar Allan Poe,” by 
Philip Van Doren Stern (October 15), the 
author “reads Poe plain,”’ much as Hotson 
has done Shakespeare and Marlowe. By ex- 
amining contemporary documents, many of 
which have, strangely enough, not before 
been consulted, he has been able to piece to- 
gether a fascinating account of the tragic 
last days which ended with the poet’s death. 
And, strangely enough, though dealing with 
tragedy and death, the account makes Poe 
seem more alive than most biographical 
memoirs. 

‘Critics in Hobbles and Blinders,” by Ben 
Ray Redman, goes a considerable step for- 
ward in helping the worn layman toward an 
understanding of the “New Critics.”’ Briefly, 
Redman feels that they have been limited in 
action by their fears and their distaste, be- 
cause they have hobbled themselves by dis- 
carding such aids as the historical approach, 
valid impressionistic criticism; because they 
have tried “to cleanse their esthetic re- 
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sponses of personal peculiar emotions”; and 
because they have attempted the almost im- 
possible task of telling sow literature does it. 
On the other hand, Redman feels that the 
best practitioners of the “New Criticism” 
have done valuable work in a restricted field 
and that there are hopeful signs that some 
of the “New Critics” themselves are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of some of their self- 
imposed restrictions “and that their at- 
tempted purity promises to become a thing 
of the past.” 

In order to bring out of the shadows some 
of the excellent books recently published but 
not on the best-seller lists, the SRL, begin- 
ning with its issue of November 109, is initi- 
ating a series of listings under the title ““The 
Pearis of Publishing.”” Publishers have 
been asked to think back over the books is- 
sued during the past year and select two 
titles, one issued by their own house, one by 
another firm, which in their opinion failed 
to get the response they deserved, and to 
try to give the reason why. The ballots al- 
ready published are most interesting and 
provocative. 

One of the most distinguished autobiog- 
raphies of all time might well be that of 
Albert Einstein. His ‘Notes for an Autobi- 
ography” appear in the issue of November 
26. It should be read. If you want to know 
why, it contains ideas formulated like this: 
“It is nothing short of a miracle that the 
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SUMMARY 11§ 


modern methods of instruction have not yet 
entirely strangled the holy curiosity of in- 
quiry ; for this delicate little plant . . . stands 
mainly in need of freedom.”’ 


“THE NEW CRITICISM AND THE 
Democratic Tradition,” by Robert Gorham 
Davis, is the leading article in the winter 
number of the American Scholar (Phi Beta 
Kappa). In eleven pages Davis depicts the 
New Criticism as authoritarian and anti- 
democratic. Its lineage he traces from Count 
Joseph de Maistre, a French champion of 
the reaction which followed the Revolution, 
through Charles Maurras, contemporary 
French poet and academician convicted of 
conspiring to betray France to the Nazis, to 
T. E. Hulme and T. S. Eliot. The evidence 
he presents is too voluminous and too deli- 
cate to be summarized safely, but it is sufh- 
ciently impressive to be worth looking up 
and weighing. 


JOHN FARRAR DEFENDS PUBLISH- 
ers in the winter American Scholar. He as- 
serts their genuine wish to print all worthy 
books, cites some of their difficulties, and 
says they should print a good deal of “popu- 
lar” stuff both to stay in business and to 
supply many people with the best material 
that they will read. He is hurt by the too 
common supposition that publishers are 
mere greedy opportunists. 





send remittance with order. 





For Better Radio Programs 


Listenables, a weekly listing of the better national radio 
broadcasts, is compiled, mimeographed, and distributed by 
Leon C. Hood, chairman of the National Council of Teachers 
of English Committee on Radio. It is now available on sub- 
scription from the National Council office, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago 21. The price for the spring semester is $1.25. Please 











New Books 


Fiction and Poetry 


Newer Dies the Dream LANDON, 


Doubleday. $2.75 


By MARGARET 


Chicago-born India Severn was head of Bangkok 
Mission School. Many things of interest happened to 
her in this story. By the author of Anna and the King 
of Siam. It has charm and a colorful background 


The Woman of Rome. By ALpert Moravia. Farrar- 
Straus. $3.00 


Moravia is a new highly praised Italian novelist. 
lhis fulsome, detailed life of a Roman prostitute has 
met with some praise. Sophisticated. Popular 


Islands of Unwisdom. By Rosext Graves. Double- 
day $; to 
A historical novel. In 1s95 General Castro at 
tempted to establish a marquisate in the Solomon 
Islands. Plots of crew and officers and the ambitions 
of his disloyal wife, who accompanied him, compli 
cated matters 


England Reclaimed and Other Poems. By Sir OSBER1 
Sirwew. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $2.75 
lhe English poet and his sister, Dr. Edith Sitwell, 
have recently read their poems to enthusiastic Amer 
ican audiences. This collection of sixty-three poems 
is drawn from several volumes published in England. 


Venus, the Lovely Goddess. by Joun Exsxrne. Mor- 
row. $2.75 


By the author of The Private Life of Helen of 


but not too 


Troy. The setting is Olympus. Clever, 
vital 


The Ironing Board. By CuristorPHER Morey. 


Doubleday. $3.00 


A selection of private essays written during the 
last ten years—“I piled this and that on the ironing 
board and now I am making a somber choice.” It 
was a real ironing board-—he says—first used as a 
makeshift bar in his study. 


The Sagas of Kormak and the Sworn Brothers. Trans 
lated from the Old Icelandic with Introduction 
and Notes by Lee M. HoLtanpver. Princeton 
University Press. $2.50. 


I'wo sagas from thirteenth-century Iceland, one a 
love tale, one a saga of revenge. Although these old 
tales have outmoded backgrounds, they are surpris- 
ingly modern in character development and insight. 


The Good Earth. By Peary S. Buck. Day. $3.75. 


A new “Standard” edition, with a lengthy intro- 
duction by the author, which, though emphasizing 
the permanent in China, discusses the events there 
in the eighteen years since the book first appeared. 


Nonfiction 


The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. By 
Manre MorGan; arranged by Jennre A. Mor 
Lovis Friiter, Antioch 


GAN: edited by Press 


$3.75 


Manie Morgan grew up in Missouri and was in her 
teens when the Civil War came. Inspired by Gone with 
the Wind 
the life of a slave-owning family, border warfare, and 
Civil War. Her husband was a Union captain. She 
tells several personal anecdotes of Lincoln and Mark 


she writes as she remembers the times-—of 


Iw ain 


New England to California. By 
‘American Studio Books.’’) Studio 


painting and drawing 
inters in various sections of the 


} 


religious and histori 


mericar 


\dscapes, 


academy art and scrimshaw 


Abundant illus 
trations, quaint portraits and landscapes being par 


drawing receive careful attention 


” 


ticularly pleasing. Pp. 172, about 8” 10 


A Treasury of Southern Folklore. By B. A. BorKin. 

Southern. $4.00 

In five parts: The stories, legends, tall tales, tra 

ditions, ballads and songs of the people of the South 

Local pride and prejudice, and class, buc 
‘ 


caneers, bandits, and bullies, varns, and tall tales, 


caste 


and many other groupings. The Table of Contents is 
annotated. Readers interested in folklore will re 
member Botkin’s Treasury of American Folklore and 
New England Folklore, This is a rare and comprehen 
sive collection. Pp. 776 
The Potomac. By Freperick GutTuemm, Rinehart 
Pp. 436. $4.00 
Another volume of the ‘‘River Series,” and again 
the author catches the spirit of the river of which he 
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writes and gives a fresh interpretation of it. The 
story opens with a prelude of the Potomac as John 
Quincy Adams saw it in 1800. This is followed by 
early history of Indians and frontier, leading to the 
present and “A Potomac Prospect.” Maps and 
handsome illustrations. A book to own and to be 
added to the series 


The Ohio. By R. E. Banta. Rinehart. Pp. 592. $5.00. 


A valued contribution to history. The Ohio of the 
French and Lroquois, ‘The River, Old and New,” its 
part in the Revolution and western development, 
old traditions, learning on the river, progress of the 
arts, transportation and industrial development, and 
all the varied interests and activities of the people re- 
ceive due attention. A delightful panorama of the 
growth of a middle United States region. Illustrated. 
Very distinctive dust jacket. 


The Rio Grande: River of Destiny. By Laura GILPIN. 
Duell. $6.00. 


An interpretation of the river, the land, and the 
people. History, legends, economic and social prob- 
lems, blend in this rich pictorial study of a mighty 
river. On almost every page pictures of beauty and 
originality, with descriptive captions. About 8$”X 
11’. End maps. Beautiful. 


American Heartwood. By DoNALD CuLROSS PEATTIE. 
Houghton. $3.50. 


“Out of our tradition of forest abundance has 
come much of our political philosophy, our careless 
generosity, our sense of immense range and possibil- 
ity.” The story opens with the Norsemen, con 
cludes with today and our Forest Service. Not only 
are there forest and ‘“‘wood” tales, but much early 
history ia relived. It will appeal to the nature lover 
but also to readers interested in American history 
and national growth. Illustrated. 


This Is Illinois: A Pictorial History. By Jay Mona- 
GHAN. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 210. 
$5.00. 

Sketches, photos, and photographs of early 
nineteenth-century pioneers, of institutions, build- 
ings, scenery, of Indians, Mormons, statesmen, of 
young Civil War soldiers, in short, of the people who 
have made Illinois. About 84” 11” 


The Story of Illinois. By Trropore Carvin 
Pease. University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 
From the first French explorers to the soldiers re- 

turning from World War II—a history of Illinois 

complete in one volume. Maps and illustrations. 

First published in 1925. Revised. Substantial 

additions. 


Not So Long Ago. By Lioyp Morris. Random. 
$5.00. 
A study of the socia] and historical significance of 


the effect of “three forms of magic”—motion pic- 
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ture, radio, and automobile-—upon American life 
since 1896, with sketches of men and women who 
developed them. 504 pages. 


The Crazy Glass pecker. By Davin Dépcer. Random. 
$2.75. 

By the author of How Lost Was My Weekend! 
Mr. Dodge with his wife and daughter visits Peru 
and writes gaily of his many and varied experiences, 
of volcanoes, earthquakes, revolutions, natives, and 
officials 


Pleasure Dome: On Reading Modern Poetry 
Lioyp FRANKENBERG. Houghton. $3.50. 


By 


“Modern Poetry is intelligible. Its forms and lan- 
guage may be persona! but they are not inscrutable.” 
James Stephens, T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, E. E. 
Cummings, Wallace Stevens, are presented in detail. 
More briefly discussed are Ezra Pound, Williem C. 
Williams, Ogden Nash, W. H. Auden, Dylan Thom- 
as, Robert Lowell, Elizabeth Bishop. Mr. Franken- 
berg has sought to suggest variety. 

Columbia Records, Inc., releases an album of 
records called Pleasure Dome: An Audible Anthology, 
consisting of readings from their own poems by poets 
discussed in Pleasure Dome. 


Transition Workshop. Edited by Evucrene Joras. 
Vanguard. $5.00. 


Transition was issued from 1927 to the beginning 
of World War U1. A workshop of the intercontinental 
spirit, a proving ground of the new literature, a 
laboratory for poetic experiment. The aim, says 
Jolas, was to forge a chain that would link together 
America and Europe... . 

This anthology includes early writings by James 
Joyce, Gertrude Stein, André Gide, Franz Kafka, 
and many other writers later to become famous. 
There are critical writings, surrealist documents, lit- 
erary manifestoes, and poetry. Pp. 413 


Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the 
Civil War. By Kenneta P. Writrams. Macmil- 
lan. $12.50 boxed. 


Two volumes. Two more are planned. Based pri- 
marily on the official records of the Union and Con- 
federate armies. These first volumes close with the 
appointment of Grant. One of the author’s objects, 
he says, is to give an accurate picture of Lincoln as 
commander-in-chief. Photographs and maps. This 
book promises to live long as an important Civil War 
study 


New York and the State It’s In. By Kerra Jennison, 

Sloane. $2.95. 

By the author of Vermont 1s Where You Find It, 
With similar wit and humor he has written of New 
York. Anecdotes and related photographs. 111 
pages, about 74” x9}”. 
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Here Is New York. By E. B. Wurre. Harper. $1.00, 


An appreciation of New York, from Fifth Avenue 
to the Bowery: natives, commuters, and tourists. 
By the popular New Yorker writer. Good 


The Universe of G. B. S 
Whittlesey. $5.00 


By WritiaM IRVINE 


Life of the Irish dramatist and writer, with 
Shaw’s own comments on the manuscript. Complete 
and entertaining 


The Love Letters of Mark Twain, Edited by Drxon 
Wecrer. Harper. $5.0¢ 


Letters exchanged between Mark Twain and the 
girl he married, from 1868 to Olivia's death in 1904. 
Twain's are full of wit, deeply sensitive, sometimes 
melancholy; Livy’s are affectionate, earnest, wise. 
Both reveal a tender, beautiful love. 


Challenging Years: The Autobiography of Stephen 
Wise. Putnam. $4.00 


Completed shortly before his death by the famous 
rabbi, who is respected for his work in social service 
and for his honesty; edited by his son. Many impor 
tant letters and anecdotes 


Dark Trees to the Wind: A Cycle of New York State 


Years. By Cart Carmer. Sloane. $4.00 


By the author of Listen for a Lonesome Drum and 
Stars Fell on Alabama. Fascinating, clever memories 
and history of the people and folk!ore of the state 
Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrove IT. Special in- 
terest in religious and communistic societies, artists’ 
Elbert Hubbard, and William Morris, old 
Indian stories and too-smart bankers; the author’s 
interests are varied and inexhaustible. He has made 
extensive research, and this penetrating study is 


rests, 


illuminating. Photographs 


ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Primer of Intellectual Freedom. Edited by Howarp 
Mumrorp Jones. Harvard University Press. 
$2.75. 

A collection of essays on intellectual freedom. 

Jefferson, Bacon, Justice Holmes, Milton, Hutchins, 

Conant, are represented. 


The Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman. By Louis 
Unrermrver. (“Inner Sanctum” ed.) Simon & 
Schuster. $5.00. 


Leaves of Grass, selections from prose and letters, 
critical writings, biographical and critical introduc- 
tion, chronological] chart and bibliographies. Pp. 
£200, 


Modern Reader's Guide to the Bible. By Harowp H. 
Warts. Harper. $3.75. 


The author recognizes “that the Bible is litera- 
ture, that it is a monument in the history of culture, 
that it is a record of many levels of religious belief, 
that it displays the working of ‘laws’ of religious 
psychology ” He leaves it to each student to 
decide whether it was set apart by divine fiat or owes 
its uniqueness to a special combination of literary, 
historical, and ethnological! forces. His own attitude 
is reverent. He deals with the literary types—-his- 
tory, poetry, drama, and fiction—-as such and sup- 
plies in readable form much information needed for 
interpretation but not readily available to most 
readers 


The Imagery of Keats and Shelley. By RicHarp 
HarTeR Fooie. University of North Carolina 
Press. $4.00 


An attempt to increase appreciation of these two 
poets by comparing and to some extent contrasting 
them, primarily though not exclusively, with regard 
to their imagery 


Semiprofessional 


By Hrram Haypn and 
Crown. Pp 


Thesaurus of Book Digests 
EpmMuND FuLLeR, with assistants 


831. $<.00 


An attempt to present a concise digest and dis- 
cussion of every book “which has achieved a per- 
manent place in world literature.” History and 
philosophy are included, but science little, if at all 
Che assistants were recognized specialists in the lit- 
eratures of different countries or larger areas. Thor 
characters as well as books and 


oughly indexed 


authors. A convenient reference 
The Word Bank. By Sornre Basescu. Rodale Press 
Pp 189 $4.00 
Not intended as a substitute for dictionary or 
thesaurus, the Word Bank is divided into sections of 
related words, such as “Misfortune and Frustra- 


tion,”” and subdivided under key words, such as 
“Separated.” It is to be used in part to locate a word 
needed at the moment and also for study, subdivision 
by subdivision, to enlarge permanent vocabulary. 


Word Power Made Easy. By Norman Lewis. 


Doubleday. Pp. 457. $3.95. 


Intended for adults—perhaps for classes in adult 
education. Much excellent material, clearly pre- 
sented. The subtitle “The Complete Three-Week 
Vocabulary Builder” and the division of a complete 
course in vocabulary-building into three one-week 
sections are unfortunate exaggeration. 


Short Story Writing. By F. Ortin TREMAINE. 


Rodale Press. Pp. 234. $3.50. 


Aimed at writing for the magazine market. Writ- 
ten by one who has sold and edited many stories. 





Teaching Matertals 


Charles Dickens’ Adventures of Oliver Twist. 
Adapted by LamBERT GREENAWALT and 
Mark Nevitie. Globe. Pp. 444. $1.84. 


Shortened by condensation or omission 
of descriptions and philosophical passages, 
to hold the interest of restless modern youth 
and enable them to get through it in the 
time they can and will give. Also made 
easier by breaking up some sentences, lower- 
ing the vocabulary burden, and making im- 
plied dialogue explicit. Tested with reme- 
dial classes in William Penn High School, 


Philadelphia. 


A Short History of English Literature. By B. 
Ivor Evans. Staples Press (7o East 45th 
Street, New York). Pp. 204. $1.75. 


Originally issued in 1940 in the “Pelican 
Series” of the Penguin Press (British), this 
book has been translated into five languages. 
A pleasantly written, scholarly story in 
which poetry, drama, and fiction are treated, 
each in a separate chronological series of 
chapters. Printed in England. 


S.R.A. Self-Scorer. Science Research Associ- 
ates (288 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4). 


An ingenious arrangement of a punch- 
board with printed sheets, whereby the 
teacher can have students see their errors on 
objective tests—muitiple-answer, matching, 
or true-false—immediately. Best used as a 
teaching device for daily or weekly quizzes, 
because it is also a teaching device. Scores 
are permanent, however, and cannot be al- 
tered by student, if teacher wishes to record 
them. Should not be used to substitute ob- 
jective tests for paragraph-writing which 
would otherwise be done. 


Making Sense with Sentences. By VIOLA 
THEMAN (collaborator). Coronet. (One 
reel.) $45; in color, $90. 

Criticism by a classmate motivates a 
student to rewrite a letter he has written 
based on his telephone conversation with 
the secretary of the man with whom he 
wishes to make an appointment. In the orig- 
inal letter what he wants to say is clear to 
him and would be to the secretary, but a 
close analysis discloses that it does not con- 
vey the correct meaning to the person with 
whom the appointment is being made. 

Interesting photography is used in the 
telephone conversation and provides excel- 
lent motivation in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of using complete sentences. The cen- 
tral theme is well developed, but care was 
not given in checking details of the letter, 
as the inside address is omitted and abbrevi- 
ations are used in the sender’s address. Al 
though this film is recommended as being 
on the senior high and adult levels, this re 
viewer feels that it should be directed only 
to teacher-training, junior high, and ele- 
mentary groups. 


Dating: Do’s and Don'ts. By ReuBen HIty 
‘collaborator). reels.) 
$56.25; in color, $112.50 


Coronet. (x4 


By a series of contrasts in behavior 
patterns, the common dating problems of the 
teen-age boy and girl are developed from the 
beginning of the date to the last “Good 
Night.”’ Emphasis is planced on the responsi- 
bility of the boy, a feature not often seen in 
pictures of this type. The steadying support 
of an older brother and other members of 
the family in helping with the first date adds 
to the picture. Even though the producer 
recommends that this picture is suitable for 
the senior high school, this reviewer feels 
that it should not be used except on the 
junior high level. 
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Looks Like a Blank, Doesn’t It? 


But, actually, it is a background. Use the right im- 
plements—plus the right skill—and you can get any 


number of different effects from it. 


It’s the same with the pupil's mind. It may some- 
times seem like a blank to you but if you use the right tools you can get the 


desired results. Try 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


Grades 7-12. By Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer 


to replace that blank look with interest, responsiveness, understanding, desire 
to learn. The possibilities are there--and ENJOYING ENGLISH, with its 


stimulating real-life Experience Themes, its refreshingly personal approach, 


its actual student models is the instrument to bring them out. 


72 Fifth Avenue NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11, N.Y. 








displays simultaneously all the 
student's reports 


tells the reading counselor what 
he needs 


(a) how much the student read 
(b) which books he liked 
Cc) whether he understood 


3) serves as a file folder for other 
writing 


(4) has been without a rival for 17 
years 


(5) costs each student less than a 


RECORD =“ 


211 W. 68ch Street Chicago 21 











Just Adonled in 
TEXAS 


THE WORLD IN 
LITERATURE 


COLLETTE - CROSS - STAUFFER - HOOK 





These four timely new anthologies for high-schooi students are 
compiled by experienced editors. The selections were chosen for their 
interest, for their suitability in level of difficulty, and for their in- 
trinsic literary worth. Much contemporary material is included. Study 
aids are varied and abundant. 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS WRITERS IN AMERICA 
BEYOND THE SEAS WRITERS IN ENGLAND 


Questions, tests, comparisons, word-study exercises and other helps to 
make the study of literature more meaningful are now ready in Work- 
books entitled STUDIES TO ACCOMPANY Within the Americas 
and STUDIES TO ACCOMPANY Writers in America. Studies for 
Beyond the Seas and Writers in England coming. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 1] Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 Son Francisco 3 Toronto 5 

















@ the new FIFTH 


edition of 
TRESSLER: 


represents the best of the old, the best of the 
new. Retains the famous Tressler Activities- 
Handbook organization perfected in thousands 
of classrooms. Takes into account new linguistic 
and English teaching studies, new state and city 
syllabi, and the suggestions of outstanding Eng- 
lish teachers. Contains new, up-to-date activities 


and new, result-getting exercises. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS LONDON 











